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Illinois Agents 
Demand End of 
Commission War 





Ask Companies to Compose Dif- 
ferences “Before More Last- 
ing Harm Is Done” 


MOFFATT’S CAUSTIC TALK 


Criticises Locals With General 
Agency Commissions and Exclu- 
sive Preferred Risk Writers 


An opportunity for a body of agents to 
discuss the Western Union and Western 
Insurance Bureau controversy in the West 
was offered when the Illinois agents’ as- 
sociation held its mid-year meeting in Chi- 
cago on Friday, and to a packed audito- 
rium full advantage of that opportunity 
was taken. Without gloves the speakers 
declared that the two organizations should 
get together and stop the warfare. 

One of the speakers, Charles F. Hil- 
dreth, of Freeport, Ill, a veteran and 
active in both the state and national asso- 
ciations, suggested that the leaders of both 
the Union and the Bureau be locked in a 
small room and be compelled to fight it 
out and reach a conclusion, declaring that 
the present situation was not fair to the 
agents of the territory involved. Other 
speakers echoed Mr. Hildreth’s views. 


The Resolution 


It all resulted in the passage of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Illinois agents that a dispute between 
rival organizations which affords the 
Commissioners an occasion to dictate 
the rate of commissions that our princi- 
pals shall pay and we receive for our 
work is a thing to be deplored and we 
believe it to be the paramount duty of 
the managers and company officials to 
immediately find a means of composing 
their differences before further and 
more lasting harm is done to the fire 
insurance business. 


Moffatt’s Talk 


The views of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents were explained by 
Thomas C. Moffatt, of Newark, chairman 
of the association’s executive committee. 
Mr. Moffatt spoke deliberately, with con- 
siderable quiet eloquence and with a punch. 
He did not take a very optimistic view of 
either the separation situation or some 
other tendencies of the times which he 
thought might shake the American Agency 
structure. 

For one thing, Mr. Moffatt noted a 
growth in the branch office system. If 
insurance company groups can install them 
in towns of 100,000 and over he saw no 
reason why the system was not in danger 
of spreading to towns of as small a pop- 
ulation as 25,000. “The branch office evil 
is one of the most serious with which we 
local agents have to contend,” was one of 
his statements. 

Another “peril which tends to under- 
mine the American Agency System is the 
local general agency,” hes said. “In cer- 
tain states, such as New York and Mas- 
sachusetts and Texas, companies are ap- 

(Continued on page 19) 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years of 
successful business operation. World wide interests. Absolute 
security. Excellent service and facilities. 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary and Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 
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SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 





The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 

















THE ASSETS 
OF THE EQUITABLE OF IOWA AMOUNT TO 
$51,704,266 


Not including the assets of friendliness, courtesy, cooperation, and 
integrity that assure new agents of the utmost consideration and assistance 
from Company and policyholders alike. 


Founded: 1867 Home Office: 


Des Moines 





Insurance in Force Over $350,000,000 


For information concerning contracts Address Agency Department 











New York Sales 
Congress Draws 
Record Crowd 


Graham C. Wells, Dr. Lovelace and 
Other Star Speakers Give 
Selling Points 


AVERAGE CASE IS THEME 


Association Membership Close to 
1,200 Mark; Needs of Small 


The Sales Congress of the Life Un- 





derwriters Association of New York 
held at the Hotel Astor on Tuesday 
drew the largest attendance that the 
association has had at one of these 
events. The grand ballroom of the 
hotel was crowded to capacity with 


many standing and the overflow com- 
fortably filling the balcony. 

The features of this year’s meeting 
were the addresses and discussions on 
sales ideas as applied to the average 
case and the average agent. Graham 
C. Wells, New York, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers; Griffin M. Lovelace, director of 
the New York University Life Insur- 
surance Training Course; E. Paul Hut- 
tinger, of the legal department of the 
Penn Mutual; William HH. Beers, 
Mutual Benefit, Rochester, and a num- 
ber of agents discussed the writing of 
the average case and the problems of 
the average agent. 

Charles A. Foehl, president 
New York association, who presided, 
opened the congress with the state- 
ment that it’s object would be to in- 
crease the incomes of life underwriters. 
By having specialists tell how they made 
sales it was hoped, he said, that the 
hearers would be able to translate the 
ideas into increased income. 


of the 


Protecting Life Insurance Reserve 


Graham C. Wells, president of the 
National Association, told the congress 
that such a gathering would not have 
been possible only a few years ago. It 
was a sign of the greater cooperation 
among life underwriters of today. He 
regretted that this present condition of 
cooperation was marred somewhat by 
the efforts of some life insurance men 
to disturb insurance already sold. 
They used the fact that some policies 
had large reserve accumulations to up- 
set the work of other agents. In doing 
this they were going back to the old 
fraternal slogan “Keep the reserve in 
your pocket.” It is the accumulated 
reserve, Mr. Wells said, that has made 
life insurance the bulwark that it is and 
to attack the reserve is to attack the 
whole system. 


Selling Small-Business Man 


Griffin M. Lovelace, director of the 
New York University Life Insurance 
School, told of the uses of life insur- 
ance as applied to the small-business 
man. He said that in business human 
assets were more valuable than material 
assets. Every small business is subject 
to shock and shrinkage on the death 
of the owner. In the case of the wind- 
ing up of a business, shrinkage in value 

(Continued on page 5) 
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WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED 
IN THIS GENERAL AGENCY? 


1: Sixteen full-time agents, graduates of New York 


University Insurance School, all men with from 
two to fifteen years’ experience as Life Insur- 
ance salesmen. 


: Many brokerage connections. 


: A general agent with twenty years’ general 
agency experience with the largest companies, 
whose personal business for the past fifteen 
years has averaged well over $1,000,000 
annually. 


We are open for a general agent’s contract in 
New York City. The above organization, which 
has been working together for years, will be the 
nucleus for a greater agency. 


Immediate large production. 


Unimpeachable financial condition and reputa- 


tion. 


If interested, address “NEW YORK CITY 


OPPORTUNITY,” 


The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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Selling Tax Cover 
Not Difficult Task 


MEMORIZE ONLY ARGUMENTS 





E. P. Huttinger Tells Sales Congress 
Average Agent Can Sell Line By 
Avoiding Technicalities 





Many agents believe that the subject 
of taxation as affecting life insurance is 
highly technical and involved and a 
number have avoided this subject and 
lost sales through an imaginery lack of 
proficiency, said FE. Paul Huttinger, of 
the legal department of the Penn 
Mutual Life, in discussing what the 
average agent should know about taxes 
in selling life insurance. He recom- 
mended that agents avoid all attempts 
to become authorities but to confine 
themselves to the arguments and to use 
their general agents or the home office 
for the technicalities. 

The term “Inheritance Tax Insur- 
ance,” while the best that has been de- 
vised up to the present time, does not 
sufficiently express the idea, because it 
does not include other charges against 
the estate, such as income tax due at 
death, administrative expenses, expenses 
of last illness, debts and other liens 
against the property of which the de- 
cedent dies seized or possessed. The 
term “Estate Settlement Insurance” 
would be more comprehensive, because 
it includes all charges against the gross 
estate that must be satisfied in cash. 

It was conclusively demonstrated that 
the depletion of decedents’ estates of 
various amounts in different sections of 
the country average about 18%. This 
depletion takes into consideration every 
loss and expense with the exception of 
shrinkage in the value of securities. 
Life insurance is the only adequate 
agent that can not only remedy this 
loss but the shrinkage in the securities 
as well, and because of this fact estate 
settlement insurance is almost a sure 
sale if the subject is in need of it and 
the plan is properly presented. 


Features of Estate Settlement 


The value of Estate Settlement In- 
surance—as an instrument, is its me- 
chanical perfection, Mr. Huttinger said. 
The event which gives rise to the lien 
matures the contract for a sum to dis- 
charge it. Aside from the mere chance 
of a favorable market to dispose of as- 
sets, there is only one other device avail- 
able, and that is, setting aside sufficient 
cash during the lifetime of the decedent. 
It is inconceivable that any one would 
do this, for if we assume the lien against 
a given estate to be $100,000, the differ- 
ence in interest yield between a bank 
balance of such amount and first-class 
bonds or mortgages purchased by it, 
would be sufficient to pay premiums on 
enough life insurance, at age 40, to pay 
the tax. Like a bank depos't, insurance 
proceeds are spot cash. The material 
fact to remember is that with cash the 
beneficiaries may choose the course they 
pursue. They may take advantage of 
discounts, and they may sell property 
if offers are satisfactory. They may 
dictate to circumstances—without cash, 
circumstances dictate to them. But un- 
like a bank deposit, insurance does not 
require a large investment to acquire 
the protection of a large cash guarantee. 
Life insurance protection of estates is a 
source of profit—no life insurance al- 
most universally means a loss. 

Life insurance taken out for the pur- 
pose of settling: decedents’ estates should 
not be tied to a trust for that purpose 
if it is desired to obtain benefit of per- 
sonal exemptions on insurance proceeds. 
It is generally conceded that in such 
case the proceeds would be taxed as 
part of the decedent’s estate, except in 
Ohio, where an opinion of the Attorney 
General has held to the contrary. If 
the policy proceeds are paid to an in- 
dividual beneficiary in the beneficiary’s 
own right there would be no state tax- 
ation, except in Arkansas, Montana, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. Of course 











JAMES ABRAHAM GARFIELD 


(1831-1881) 


Born not only in poverty, but surrounded by want and 
suffering, favored in nothing and wanting in every- 
thing which makes up the joys of life—such was the child- 
hood of James A. Garfield, one of our log-cabin presidents, 
our second martyred chief executive and twentieth in line 
of succession. He was a true child of nature, without one 
ray of genuine hope discovered to light his youth, a boy, 
however, of determination, who matured into a man who 
believed in himself and went on patiently and purposefully, 
preparing to accept the highest post when the hour should 
strike, a man who was never surprised by the biggest 
events, one to whom criticism and discouragements served 
only as friction the better to propel the great engine of his 
mind, a man of fate. 


He was born in the little frontier town of Orange, in 
Ohio, in 1831, going to school for a month each winter and 
plugging hard at manual labor the other eleven months of 
the year. At sixteen he struck out for himself, determin- 
ing upon a seafaring life. Instead of a ship, he took passage 
on a canal-boat, becoming a tow-path boy and serving as 
such until illness sent him home, where he looked through 
the small end of the telescope of life and saw the future in 
all its bigness ahead of him. He became a school-teacher, 
then a carpenter, then a farmer, then a professor of ancient 
languages, afterward the president of Hiram College, and 
finally a lawyer and politician. 


When the Civil War began, Garfield jumped into the 
fray, being commissioned a colonel and winning promotion 
to a major-generalship for gallantry at Shiloh and Chicka- 
mauga. In 1862 he resigned and was elected to Congress, 
and immediately began to attack Lincoln. His capacity for 
hard work won him important committee chairmanships, 
and his fame as an eloquent speaker soon became national. 
Tt was in 1880 that Garfield was nominated for the presi- 
dency. He had not been mentioned for the post and was 
in the Republican convention as the sponsor for another 
Ohio candidate, Sherman. The vigorous contest between 
Roscoe Conkling for Grant and Blaine for himself led to a 
deadlock for thirty-one ballots, and Garfield was suggested 
as a compromise. His nomination was quickly secured. 
As president, Garfield failed to keep party peace, and was 
in trouble all the time with office-seekers. A disgruntled 
one of these. Guiteau, assassinated him in a Washington 
railroad station, a few months after his inauguration, and 
he died the following September. 


Garfield was but another noble example for us all. In 
reaching his eminence he never crawled an inch. He moved 
upward as the eagle goes to the mountain-top. He was a 
recognized leader, a master of all subjects. Whatever he 
set out to do he did with all his might. His estimate of a 
man was based on his canacity for hard work. Every 
effort of life, whether public or private. was to him an 
opportunity for the emulation of a lofty ideal. 


As efforts, both public and private, were lofty ideals to 
Garfield, why not make life insurance your ideal for the 
protection of your family? 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durriztp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











this does not create a legally binding 
obligation on the beneficiary to use the 
proceeds for the purpose intended, but 
if such beneficiary is the principal 
legatee of the estate, the economic 
pressure to use the proceeds as desig- 
nated would be superior to even legal 
compulsion. The Federal tax upon life 
insurance proceeds will not attach if 
the beneficiary insures the life of the 
present owner of the estate, or holds 
the policy by an absolute assignment, 
and in both cases paying the premiums. 
Under the Federal law and regulations 
where insurance has not been taken out 
by the decedent, or where there is an 
absolute assignment, none of the pro- 
ceeds when paid are considered to be 
part of the decedent’s estate. The pay- 
ment of premiums by the beneficiary or 
assignee is an important factor in de- 
termining this question. 


Corporation Insurance 


Corporation insurance contains about 
the most convincing economic argument 
that can be made to any business man, 
said Mr. Huttinger. If none of the 
usual persuasions prevail, there is still 
a tax point to be scored. Ask your, 
prospect if he is interested in a tax free 
security. He may answer that he al- 
ready has municipal and state bonds, 
but these are subject to inheritance tax 
and are not exempt, although they are 
called so. Corporation insurance is not 
only exempt from income tax but in- 
heritance tax as well, and is thus the 
most unique security in the United 
States for reason. 


May Tax Trust Income 

As it seems almost certain that Con- 
gress will tax income to the donor from 
funded insurance trusts, this would re- 
move the principal tax saving. 

Decedents’ insurance trusts do not be- 
come operative until after the death of 
the insured and are quite similar to trust 
agreements, such as many companies 
incorporate, as beneficiary clauses in 
their policies. That is to say, the in- 
sured provides that the proceeds at 
death shall be paid to a bank or trust 
company which agrees with the insured 
to administer the trust in conformity to 
an executed agreement. Such a trust 
is more flexible in operation than the 
guaranteed payments of income by a 
life insurance company, and it is also 
thought that it will yield a larger in- 
come. As to flexibility there can be no 
doubt, because the fund is segregated, 
absorbs its own profits, and takes its 
own losses. If flexibility is desired in 
the trust, this method should be chosen; 
but great caution should be exercised 
if the promise of a larger interest yield 
enters the calculation. When it is 
considered that from gross interest will 
be deducted commissions and expenses 
of the trustee, and income tax, it is 
somewhat doubtful that the net yield 
over a period of vears will equal the in- 
come tax exempt payments on trust 
funds now made by insurance com- 
panies. Moreover, they guarantee prin- 
cipal as well as minimum interest in- 
come, and thus insure insurance, which 
no bank or trust company can lawfully 
do. 


Premium Deductions From Income 


Premium deduction is a serious topic, 
Mr. Huttinger said, because too much 
misinformation has been disseminated 
about it. Because it is the most potent 
sales weapon of the insurance salesman, 
it is natural for him to embellish the 
rules and regulations with his own 
imagination. Many policy holders will 
be disillusioned in future about the 
promises made to them as an induce- 
ment for taking insurance. Therefore, 
no statement except of a most con- 
servative nature ought to be made at a 
session like this. The following com- 
prises the principal premium deductions 
allowed as a business expense by the 
Regulations and Rulings thereon: 

1. Group insurance. 

2. Business insurance. Where the 
business or stockholders are not bene- 
ficiaries, provided the insured must in- 
clude the premium paid in his income. 
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All right for old Tom- 





“1 Guess nobody 
thought Tom 


would go under, 
did they?” 








but what about his family ? 


“Where's Tom?” they asked one another. 

“Dead,” saidone. “Last night.” 

“Dead! Why he was O K Saturday.” 

“Yes, but he’s through now—no more work and 
worry for him.” 

“All right for him,” spoke up one with three 
children, “but what about his family?” 


* * * 


Here’s where the insured employer can say— 
“Oh, they're all right, too. His Travelers policy 


for $1,500 will be paid today.” 
* * 


Incidents like this leave an indelible impression 
upon workers. That is why employers are finding 
it a most effective means of crystallizing sentiment 
for the concern—-of increasing satisfaction, decreas- 
ing costly labor turnover, and assuring a smoother 
and more dependable output. 


The cost is negligible. In fact, Group Insurance 
pays the employer by enabling him to operate with 
fewer but more efficient employees. Under ordinary 
circumstances, a payroll of $150,000 a year can be 
insured for $1,000 to $1,500—the cost of one ad- 
ditional employee. In many cases the cost is even 
less. ‘ ‘ ml 


In no other way can the employer secure such 
sweeping results or do such vital good for so small 
an outlay. ‘ * * 


This is one reason employers clung to their group 
insurance when all other welfare schemes were going 
by the board, why the number carrying group insur- 
ance has increased every year, and why there are 
now over 2,000,000 employees protected by it. 


* Be * 


There is a decided trend toward The Travelers for 
Group Insurance. 


Group policies are easy to sell. Why not try it? 


THIE TIRAVIELIERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD,CONNECTICUT 
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3. Partnership insurance where part- 
ner of special ability is compelled to in- 
sure and proceeds are not to be used 
for satisfaction of a financial obligation. 

4. Debtor—creditor insurance where 
creditor is compelled to pay premiums 
to protect collateral. 

5. Premiums paid on charitable gift 
insurance. 


Charitable Gifts 


The least developed department of life 
insurance soliciting is that devoted to 
charitable gifts. Aside from periodical 
insuring of graduating classes under 
endowments, there has been little busi- 
ness done in this field. The situation is 
all the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that not only are proceeds exempt 
from all taxation, but premiums paid on 
such insurance may be deducted as per- 
sonal contributions to religious, charit- 
able, scientific, and educational corpora- 
tions described in the Act, subject to the 
15 per cent limit. During the past five 
years these organizations have experi- 
enced serious obstacles in the cost of 
food, materials, labor, and lack of build- 
ings. Millions of dollars have been do- 
nated for their expansion and for en- 
dowment funds to sustain them. The 
fact that life insurance has not been 
used as an agency is probably due to the 
urgency for immediate help and a lack 
of knowledge on the part of our charit- 
able institutions as to what life insur- 
ance will do for them. Probably these 
corporations feel that a small donation 
in hand is worth more than a larger 


sum in prospect. This is true in the 
isolated instance. Yet, if a _ sufficient 
number of contributors and charities 


were sold on this proposition, the re- 
ceipt of substantial sums at maturity of 
endowments or at death would be far 
greater in amount than annual contribu- 
tions equal to the premiums paid, and 
these institutions would get much more 
in the aggregate. Moreover, the in- 
surance plan has this superior attribute. 
The donor would feel duty bound to 
keep up the premiums as long as it was 
humanly possible, whereas if the con- 
tribution were an annual gift of cash to 
the charity, that might be rescinded for 
any number of petty causes. In the 
event the insured should cease paying 
premiums the institution could either 
continue them or cash in the policy 
with its accumulations. 


To the usual objection that the insti- 
tution needs immediate funds, the fol- 
lowing reply can be made. 

1. Every contributor will not be able 
to obtain insurance. 

2. Dividends paid in cash at the end 
of each year will give the institution an 
excellent annual income. 

3. Contributions will be 
through insurance. 

Instead of losing money by the 
déath of a contributor before his con- 


greater 


tribution is completed, the institution 
will be a gainer. 
Such life insurance is not taxable in 


any amount under Federal or state in- 
heritance tax, even though the insured 
ays premiums. In New Jersey and 
ennsylvania charitable bequests by 
Will are taxed 5% and 10% respectively. 
Therefore, how much more economical 
would it be for wealthy persons inter- 
ested in institutions, instead of making 
tdstamentary bequests in their favor, to 
insure their lives in their favor and al- 
law their legal estates to descend where 
the tax would be less. When the 
premium deduction from gross income 
is considered with this saving, an ex- 
cellent sales talk may be built on taxa- 
tion. : 


° 


Sees Big Future 
For Income Coverage 


W. H. BEERS TELLS EXPERIENCE 


A Pioneer In Income Protection, He 
Now Writes It Almost Exclusively; 
Features of Method 


William H. Beers, Mutual Benefit, of 
Rochester, N. Y., is a pioneer in selling 
started many 
years ago before monthly income was 
much talked of in the business, or was 
especially provided for by the com- 
talk on the uses. of 
monthly income given before the New 
York Sales Congress this week he said 


income insurance. He 


panies. In a 


it was four or five years after he began 
to sell monthly income that he got a 
He 
successful 
with this one plan that he practically 
wrote all of his business on these lines 
and he predicted that there would be in 
the future enormous amounts of monthly 
income insurance sold by all life under- 
writers. He rarely attempts to close 
business on a first interview, using the 


method of getting the idea across. 


said he had become now so 


opening call merely to suggest a pre- 
liminary idea which he did in five or 
ten minutes and to get from the pros- 
pect a few essential items of informa- 
tion. 


One of the great points about monthly 
income insurance, Mr. Beers said, was 
the use of the idea of potential value. 
A man’s ability and time are two vital 
elements in his success and prosperity. 
This involved the calculation of the 
present worth of his future values. It is 
a simple matter to calculate the amount 
of probable earnings allowing for an 
assumed number of working years at a 
fixed or an increasing annual income. 
This gives a basis for capitalizing the 
future to take care of death in the 
present. He is in favor of selling the 
idea rather than using a lot of figures. 


Property Vs. Insurance 


Another idea Mr. Beers uses is that 
property does not function. If a man 
leaves property to his dependents, ex- 
perience has shown that it has a 
tendency to dissipate itself rapidly and 
rarely lasts more than seven to nine 
vears. The value of property is always 


fluctuating; investments require rein- 
vestment whereas life insurance per- 
forms a definite function. 

Mr. Beers also recommends that the 
general estate be kept separate from 
the life insurance estate. If, for any 
reason, the general estate should in- 


it. should be 
the life in- 
available as a 


volved in difficulties, or 
complicated to administer, 
surance will always be 
resource for dependents. 


Shifting the Responsibility 


It is a principle of successful busi- 
ness, Mr. Beers said, to shift responsibil- 
ity to those who are prepared, or or- 
ganized, to carry it. That is what 
monthly income insurance achieves for 
the wife and children. In fact, no man 
can assume the responsibility for the 
care and comfort of dependents after he 
is gone and must either shift this re- 
sponsibility or ignore it entirely. 

Mr. Beers uses a 


carefully worked 


out blank record which the prospect is 
asked to fill out. He finds that the 
mere act of complying with the request 
to give this information serves to give 
him a quick classification of prospects 
because the man who is unwilling to 
give it is pretty sure, his experience 
shows, to take the insurance. When 
he presents his definite proposition Mr. 
Beers uses a very simple program stated 
in not more than two or three pages 
which puts everything before the pros- 
pect. He uses the interest option be- 
cause it is simplest and he also usually 
provides for an amount to be withdrawn 
annually, say $1,000, to meet possible ex- 
traordinary demands. 

Getting around the wife’s objections 
to the income plan, Mr. Beers finds is 
important, and the privilege of making 
stated lump sum withdrawals is pretty 
sure to meet any objections the wife 
may have along this line. 


Larger Sales; Lower Lapse 


Mr. Beers finds that he has larger 
sales under the income plan because 
right from the start you deal in bigger 
figures and as the income of the policy- 
holder increases, it is a simple matter 
to increase the insurance. At least 50% 
of his business is of this kind from old 
policyholders and an additional 20% re- 
sults from cases brought to his atten- 
tion by his policyholders. 

The lowest lapse ratio is found in 
monthly income business, said Mr. 
Beers, because if the policyholder in a 
time of need finds it necessary to drop 
any insurance, he drops the income in- 
surance last and if it were dropped it 
is the first he will re-instate. Further- 
more, there is less sales resistance. 
With income you are dealing with those 
who are nearest and dearest to the 
prospect, the motive for buying being 
based upon close sentimental ties. For 
similar reasons Mr. Beers finds income 
to be much easier to sell and rarely re- 
quires more than the second interview. 


Sales Congress 
Draws Crowd 
(Continued from page 1) 


is inevitable. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that the one-man business can- 
not be run successfully when the creator 
of it passes away. 

The chief danger in a_ partnership 
is either that the business will collapse 
because of the peculiar ability of one 
of the partners, or, if this element is not 
serious in any particular case, the 
surviving partner will find himself in 
partnership with a widow. The surviv- 
ing partner is under the legal obligation 
to convert all assets into cash and this 
will include his personal estate if the 
obligations of the partnership demand 
it, for he is personally liable. The sur- 
vivor has all this at stake, although one- 
half of the capital of the business be 
longs to the widow of his partner. 

Mr. Lovelace had a carefully worked 
out plan for meeting all of the exigencies 


of the partnership. This he called 
“Automatic Bill of Sale.” Using Presi- 
dent Foehl as the prospect, he gave a 
demonstration of the sale of this 


proposition which provided for the auto 
matic dissolution of the partnership, the 
purchase of the deceased partner’s in 
terest by paying part of the proceeds 
over to the widow in discharge of her 
rights, leaving the surviving partner 
sole owner. 

Mr. Lovelace said that the small cor- 


poration is really in effect an incor- 
porated partnership, the purpose of 
which was largely to limit the liability 
of the individual owners of the busi- 
ness. The same reasons for taking 
business insurance for partnerships ap- 
ply to the small corporation. On this 
basis Mr. Lovelace demonstrated that 
every business, however small, is a pros- 
pect for business insurance. 


Big Increase In Membership 


Lawrence Priddy took up the task, 
usually assigned to Charles Jerome 
Edwards, of selling the remaining copies 
of the National Association proceedings 
that were subscribed for by the New 
York Association. He said that he under- 
took the job only because Mr. Edwards 
was in South America; that he was the 
“goat” and they were to be the “suck- 
ers,” but they evidently liked the role 


because all the copies, nearly 100 in 
number, were disposed of in a few 
minutes. 


Harry E. Morrow, chairman of the 
Association’s membership committee, 
said that the paid memberships up to 
the time of the meeting were 921 and 
that this was 51% better than at the 
time of last year’s congress. New mem- 
berships taken in during the congress 
brought the total close to the 1,200 
mark. 

Talks by William H. Beers, of Ro- 
chester, and E. Paul Huttinger, of Penn 
Mutual, and other features of the pro- 
gram will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


A whale 


of a 
chance 


FEW Go-Getters who 

know what great possi- 
bilities there are in General 
Agency building, and who 
have the gumption to build 
Agencies of their own, have 
a whale of an opportunity to 
connect with a company that’s 
right, in a territory that’s 
right, under the right kind of 
a contract. 


Openings in: OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST 
VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY, 
ILLINOIS, INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN. 





Address in confidence 


THE CLEVELAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. HUNT, President 
Home Offices Cleveland, Ohio 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 


———— 











This Company has 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE ‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each gee ne 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. ‘ 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 
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Is Life Insurance A Commodity? 
Fourth Paper 


We talk about life insurance as if it were a commodity, and 
call the life underwriter a salesman. The result is that the man 
in the street regards the company as a big shop. 


Now, the company is nothing of the kind. _ It is a coopera- 
tive society which is given corporate form for the permanent 
protection of its members. It is true that its affairs are con- 
ducted by a board of directors and a staff of expert officials and 
not by the laymen who constitute tts membership. But its 
members are the company, and although it is not managed by 
them, it is, if properly conducted, managed wholly in their in- 
terests. Thus instead of being purchasers of something that 
they carry away, they become part and parcel of an organization 
in which they have a continuing interest. Thus the success of 


the company means profit to them; and injury to the company 
means loss to them. 


The life underwriter, then, is not a mere salesman. The 
people with whom he deals are his clients, and he shows them 


that they are carrying burdens that will inevitably crush them if 


they try to bear them without help. Then he explains that 
these burdens can be easily borne by a multitude of individuals 
banded together for mutual protection in such a cooperative 


body, and that it behooves them to secure membership in it 
without delay. 


Thus he will become the permanent guide, philosopher and 
friend of those who follow his advice. 


_To render such services the agent must be highly trained; 
and The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
with the cooperation of its general agents and agency managers, 
gives soliciting agents the training that qualifies them to render 
genuine professional service to their clients, and that enables them 
at the same time to build up a permanently prosperous business. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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25-Word Sales Talk 
Wins Prize for Woman 


HOW MISS WOLFSON SUCCEEDS 





Sells “Cash for Future Delivery”; 
Moore Takes Big Men to Under- 
writers’ Banquets 





With a handful of words spoken from 
a box in which she sat witnessing the 
proceedings at the New York Sales 
Congress this week, a woman won one 
of the gold sales contest prizes by tell- 
ing how she sells Union Central policies. 
She enters a prospect’s office and says: 
“I sell cash for future delivery. All you 
have to do is to tell me how much you 
will want and when you want it.” This 
succinct and clever sales talk is made by 
Miss Rosa J. Wolfson, who is with the 
Charles B. Knight Agency. Miss Wolf- 
son got a second sales prize instead of 
first as a somewhat similar talk was 
made by a speaker at the last sales con- 
gress. . 

Another gold prize and the one which 
got the most amount of applause was 
voted to D. A. McKinnon, a visitor to 
the congress from Columbus, O., who 
was formerly an agent and who is now 
an Ordinary instructor of The Pruden- 
tial. He calls upon a prospect who has 
a friend who has died suddenly and 
impoverished, leaving a widow and two 
children. Continuing, he says: “A bunch 
of us are chipping in to help them out. 
Are you sufficiently protected with life 
insurance so that if unfortunately you 
should die suddenly your friends would 
not have to chip in as they have for 
Smith in order that your wife and kids 
shall not suffer?” 


How Moore Gets Prospects 
Another prize was won by Godfrey 
Moore, of the Equitable. He gave the 
following version of how he obtains 
some good prospects: 


Exceptionally good prospects may be obtained 
by taking advantage of the common interest 
meetings of the Life Underwriters Association. 
For instance, prior to the December, 1923, 
monthly meeting and dinner, when the subject 
was Life Insurance and Credit, I personally 
called on several bankers, presented my card 
and cordially invited them to be my guests. 
Having succeeded in obtaining several ac- 
ceptances, I then interviewed a number oi 
merchants, told them these bankers would be 
present and some of the megchants also con- 
sented to join us. The result was I played 
host to nine top notch prospects. 

This plan was repeated with nine other people 
at the January dinner when Life Insurance 
and Trust Funds was discussed. And at last 
month’s meeting, my guests were a Rabbi and 
Board of Trustees who are contemplating the 
erection of a new Temple Edifice. 

_All of us engaged in this business are bene- 
fited by having guests attend these meetings 
as they more easily become live wire prospects 
and in any event are impressed with the fact 
that we life insurance agents of today are pro- 
fessional underwriters. 

A personal advantage is that our visitors are 
sold the life insurance idea by the star speakers 
of the evening which tends to break down sales 
resistance, so that when we call later, it is 
easy to get the name on the dotted line. 


Other Winners 
Other gold piece winners were Messrs. 
H C. Braunsdorf, Equitable; W. E. 
Gore, Travelers; Dave T. Hirsch, 
Equitable; Herman Merkel, Travelers; 
A. P. LaRosa, Provident Mutual, and 








Insurance Company. 


this year— 


needs of their prospects. 





way. 


“EARN MORE WITH LESS EFFORT” 


This is the agency slogan for 1924 for The Lincoln National Life 


Lincoln National Life agents will “Earn More With Less Effort” 


By their continued schooling in fitting their policies to the definite 


By constant training and help in the selection of prospects. 
By being aided in conducting their business in a systematic business 


Because of this ambition of The Lincoln National Life to make genuine business men 
and true life insurance counsellors of its representatives in the field, it pays to 
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Lincoln Life Building 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Now More Than $300,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 











Messrs. Munde, Home Life, and Robert 
M. Stevenson, Equitable. 

When Mr. Stevenson is turned down 
by a prospect, he asks him if he won't 
tell him the name of his son-in-law. 
Asked why, he retorts: “He has mar- 
ried your daughter. It is to your interest 
to see that your daughter is protected.” 

Mr. Merkel sees everybody in New 
York named Merkel. 

Mr. Munde believes in soliciting a 
prospect at hand rather than one at a 
distance. Therefore, he insures his 
corner grocer, doctor, dentist and land- 
lord. 

Mr. Braunshoff always enters an office 
with his watch in his hand, saying he 
has an engagement with the prospect at 
4:30. He is immediately ushered in. 

Mr. LaRosa, when told by a prospect: 
“My broker looks after my life insur- 
ance,” says that the average broker 
handles all lines of insurance but he 
specializes on life insurance alone and, 
therefore, is an expert. 





HOW GIRL SUCCEEDS 





Miss Ditzler Sells One Policy in Building 
and Then Sticks While 
Writing Others 


Miss M. A. Ditzler, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, told the New York Sales Congress 
this week that she was able to write two 
applications a week by fixing a quota 
for herself at the beginning of the year. 
She uses the endless chain system and 
after making an initial sale of a policy 
in an establishment, she keeps right on 
working until she has insured as many 
people there as possible. Then from 
her clients she gets as many additional 
names as she can and continues working 
on them. She has insured eighty-five 
persons from one lead. 

Miss Ditzler has been unusually suc- 
cessful in insuring young girls who are 
wage earners and she confided that she 
had little competition on these risks. 
When these girls marry, Miss Ditzler 
does not have much trouble in interest- 
ing their husbands as she has already 
sold the wives. 

Miss Ditzler starts on a cold canvass 
route, but always has prospects to spare 
at the end of the day. She read a state- 


ment showing how she budgets her time 
and she has a record of every call that 
she has made. 





WIFE HIS BEST PAL 





Also Severest Critic of Stewart D. 
Warner; How She Helps 
Him 
That his wife is his “best pal and 
critic” 


severest was confessed by 
Stewart D. Warner, of the Penn 
Mutual, who talked before the New 


York Sales Congress this week. He 
said that he had assigned his renewal 
interest to his wife because he knew 
that she was more interested in him than 
anybody else was and was the best 
rooter for his success. Every night he 
makes a report to her telling her the 
number of his interviews and how they 
came out. If he does not see enough 
people, she wants to know why. He told 
one of the best stories of the congress 
in explaining how he sold a policy to 
a wealthy man whose principal defect 
was procrastination. This was at a sum- 
mer resort. The prospect’s wife was 
sitting on the veranda. Warner led a 
friend of his to her vicinity and then 
stage-managed a conversation for her 
benefit. He went over the different 
reasons why the prospect in question 
should take insurance, which was large- 
ly, of course, for the benefit of the wife 
and children. The wife eavesdropped, 
was tremendously impressed and that 
night told her husband that he would 


have to take out the insurance, which 
he did. 





HUSBANDS OF RICH WIVES 


How Clancey D. Connell Sells Them 
Insurance; Independence of 
Father-In-Law 
Clancey D. Connell, of the Providence 
Mutual, said that the most difficult 
people to sell were men under 25, be- 
cause they are starting life and are in 
good health and have the future before 
them. They are not worried. But he 
points out that they may not always be 
able to get insurance, that, if they post- 
pone buying, insurance will cost more 
as it is always bought on a rising mar- 


ket. He told some clever stories of 
how he sold men with wives of inde- 
pendent incomes and who, therefore, 
thnik they should not be insured. To 
such a man he has been able to sell 
endowment in series insurance, one 
argument which he uses being: “If 
anything unfortunate happens to you 
in business, do you want to be dependent 
upon your father-in-law?” 

Leon Gilbert Simon also told a clever 
story as to how he sells insurance to 
cocky young men who think that some 
day they will be rich. He accepts their 
estimate of themselves on their own 
valuation and conducts his sales talk 
on that basis. 

Louis Guberman, of the Union Central, 
who has been very successful and whose 
policies average $3,000, said that he had 
been helped greatly by attending meet- 
ings of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and reading insurance newspapers. 





Dinners Growing Larger 

It is getting to be the fashion to attend 
dinners of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. They are growing 
bigger and the annual dinner on Tuesday 
night was packed. Frank A. Vanderlip 
had told reporters he was coming but 
didn’t. No one objected because it is 
not a poster-drawn crowd. 

Probably just as many people would 
go to these underwriters’ banquets it 
the attraction, on the one hand, were 
a wire walker from Bridgeport or a high 
school boy from New Brunswick booked 
to read ten pages from King Lear; or, 
on the other hand, a Governor, a United 
States Senator or the President of 
Czecho-Slavakia. The event is the 
thing, not the platform “entertainment.” 

The featured speakers turned out to 
be George Gordon Battle and Dr. Wil- 
lard Scott, a former clergyman of 
Brookline, Mass. <A_ vigorous figure 
who frequently has made the town 
“emote” with his militancy as district 
attorney and lawyer. Mr. Battle ap- 
peared as an advocate of international 
peace and of the League of Nations, 
while the Rev. Dr. Scott, a lean and 
droll humorist, dropped delivering canned 
but clever jokes long enough to poke 
fun at Edward Bok and his $100,000 
peace prize, and tried to crucify the 
League of Nations with an ancient jest 
about a barking dog who doesn’t know 
he is not expected to bite. Mr. Battle 
told of the waste of lives, health, prop- 
erty wealth and soul spirit in the maw 
of war. His mention of Harding and 
Coolidge drew mild applause; Wilson’s 
name was not uttered. 

The dinner concluded with some re- 
marks by President Wells, of the Na- 
tional Association, who was as easy, 


=~" and thought-provoking as 
usual, 





WEED AND KENNEDY EXPLAINS 





Will Open Life Department With Frank 
A. Berthold in Charge 

Weed & Kennedy, one of the oldest 
brokerage concerns in New York, has 
established a life insurance department. 
The manager of it will be Frank A. 
3erthold, one of the most capable of 
the life insurance men of New York, an 
agent who paid for about $2,000,000 last 
year and has written many large busi- 
ness and other policies. 
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A BIG COMPANY 


HAS A BIG OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A BIG MAN 


_ We want a man of Vision, Ambition and Experience 
in Organization work to take charge of Philadelphia and 


To the RIGHT man exceptional opportunity will be 


A. B. C., c/o Eastern Underwriter 














MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 


Office for information. 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 


states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 


Over Quarter 


of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 


since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
A few agency openings for the right men. 
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Conditions Good in 
Investment Market 
INTEREST RETURN EXCELLENT 


President Howland of National of Vt. 
Discusses Company's Experience 
in Annual Report 


The National Life of Vermont experi- 


enced substantial gains in new insur 
ance, assets and surplus during last 
vear, President Fred A. Howland said 


in his annual report on the business 
of the company. The outstanding fea- 
tures of the company’s business were 


$60,299,000 of new paid-for insurance, 
making the insurance in force $389,- 
000,000. The new business exceeded that 
of 1922 by over $8,000,000. The total ad- 
mitted assets of the company are now 
$89,212,325. 

Without any change in the methods 
of selection, the percentage of applica 
tions rejected for medical or other rea 
sons is appreciably lower than for some 
time, averaging over the whole field 8.24 
per cent. while for the largest agency 
the ratio ran as low as 4.12 per cent. ot 
the insurance applied for. 

The interest earned on mean ledger 
assets for the year was 5.43 per cent., 
which is the highest in the. company’s 
experience. Commenting on the invest- 
ment situation President Howland said: 

“The year 1923 has offered exceptional 
opportunities for the purchase of munic- 
ipal bonds on favorable terms. Market 
values of these securities on December 
31 were a shade lower than a year ago, 
but the price of United States and 
Canadian government bonds had _ ad- 
vanced sufficiently to more than offset, 
so that the entire bond = account, 
amounting to $29,274,863.81, strict market 
basis, shows an appreciation in market 
value of $8,321.50, the total account still 
being $328,027.50 under par. 

“The municipal bond market is likely 
to be disturbed for some time because 
of the unusual and conflicting conditions 
especially affecting that form of secur- 
ity. Among these are: 

“The excessive amount of these and 
other competing securities being offered 
and the possibility of bonus legislation. 

“The legislative attempts through pro- 
posed inheritance taxes and other de- 
vices to subject the income of municipal 
bonds, already issued or to be issued, to 
taxation. 

“The strong movement for the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment mak- 
ing future municipal and government is- 
sues or their income taxable. 

“Strangely enough, all of these fac 
tors contribute to the advantage of our 
position as a large holder and prospec- 
tive purchaser of municipal bonds. A 
depreciation in the price of municipals 
dees not affect the income from our 
holdings or diminish the amount payable 
as they mature, while it affords a higher 
return on current purchases. On the 
other hand, if future issues should be 
made taxable, the present non-taxable 
holdings would be enhanced in value 
ind could be advantageously exchanged 
fcr later issues bearing a higher rate 
f interest.” 

The National of 
bonds last 


Vermont 
year 4.62 per 


earned on 
cent. and on 


larm and city mortgages 5.95 per cent. . 


ENCOURAGING TERM 
The Central States Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis is devoting con- 
siderable attention to the development 
of term insurance, believing that it 
eventuaity results in larger permanent 
lines for the agents. 


YOUNG FEMALE RISKS 
The Missouri State Life is now con- 
sidering applications of females at in- 
surance ages 10-14 on 20-year endow- 
ment or other higher premium plans. 
However, the Selection Committee of 


the company has decided to keep the 
standard of such risks high and only 
first-class risks will be considered. 


INCREASES LIMITS 





General 


Connecticut Will Accept 
$200,009 on Standard Risks up to 
Age 50 


Connecticut General increased the lim- 
its of life and endowment insurance it 
will issue to standard risks (except mar 
ried women) between ages twenty-five 
and fifty to $200,000, including any in- 
surauce already in force on the same 
life. 

The company’s new limits are as fol 
lows: 


Ages Life and Endowment Term 
under 25 $100,000 $100,000 
25-50 200,000 150,000 
51-60 100,000 100,000 
61-65 20,000 None 
Married Women 
under 61 $50,000 None 
61-65 20,000 None 


Applicants who are engaged in hazard- 
ous occupations or those who are not 
more than 40 per cent. overweight, pro- 
vided that there are no other impair- 
ments, will be considered for the same 
amount of insurance as is acceptable 
on standard risks. The company’s lim- 
it on all sub-standard business is $25,000 
up to age 60, and if the impairments re- 
quire a heavy rating, the amount ac 
cepted may be as low as $10,000. 
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Guarantee Fund Life Association 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Splendid Agency Openings in the Following Cities: 


ILLINOIS—Springfield, Galesburg, Moline, and Freeport. 
FLORIDA—Jacksonville, Miami, Petersburg, and Tampa, 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 


Bloomington, 
Pensacola, St. 























The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
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Ten Thousand Leads in One Month 


“It is the cooperation which I have had from the Union Central 
and its Officers that binds and ties me to the Company.” 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
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This is only one of the many expressions | 
of appreciation received from our Agents. | 
10,000 leads in one month were furnished 
from one circular alone. Such “Teamwork” 
insures success to Union Central Agents. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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An ‘Analysis of the Present F ederal Estate Tax Law in Its 
Relation to LIFE INSURANCE 


By Preble Tucker 


Section 402 of the Federal Estate Tax 
law expressly provides that, in figuring 
the taxable value of a decedent’s estate, 
there shall be included the amount re 
ceivable by his executor or administrator 
as insurance under policies taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life and 
any amount in excess of $40,000 receiv- 
able by all other beneficiaries as insur- 
ance under policies taken out by the de- 
cedent upon his own life. 

As a matter of fact, it was not neces- 
cary for the law specifically to provide 
that insurance, receivable by thé execu- 
tor or administrator of the decedent, 
must be included in the taxable value 
of lus estate, since any funds payabie 
to his estate, whether from insurance or 
any other source, would necessarily form 
part of the decedent's estate, irrespec- 
tive as to whether or not the decedent 
had taken out the insurance on his own 
life. 

In order, however, to include in val- 
uing decedent’s taxable estate, insurance 
proceeds that were payable to and re 
ceived by individuals or corporations, 
and which therefore never actually 
reached the decedent’s estate, Congress 
provided that the amount of such insur- 
ance taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life in excess of $40,000 must be in- 
cluded in figuring the taxable value of 
his estate. 


What Is Excluded 


It is obvious, therefore, that the 
phrase “policies taken out by the dece 
dent upon his own life,” contained in 
paragraph (“f") of Section 402, is in- 
tended to exclude insurance upon dece- 
dent’s life, which has been taken out by 
and is receivable by persons or corpora- 
tions, other than the decedent himself 
or his estate. 

The Treasury Department in Article 
27 of Treasury Regulations 63, states 
that “insurance is deemed to be taken 
out by the decedent in all cases where 
he pays the premiums either directly 
or indirectly, whether or not he makes 
the application. On the other hand, the 
insurance is not deemed to be taken out 
by the decedent, even though the ap- 
plication is made by him, where the pre 
miums are actually paid by the benefi- 
ciary, who may be either a person or 
corporation,” 

It must be conceded that the above 
quoted language is somewhat = am- 
biguous, in that it uses the present tense 
in speaking of the payment of premiums. 
If the past tense had been used, this 
ambiguity would not exist. It would 
then be clear that only insurance on the 
decedent’s life, upon which he had paid 
the premiums during his lifetime, would 
be deemed to be insurance taken out 
by him. This construction of Article 27 
is the only one consistent with common 
sense. It must be remembered that 
Section 402 of the Estate Tax Law does 
not impose a tax directly on the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance receivable by 
the beneficiary under the policy. It 
provides merely that the amount of such 
insurance shall be included in the valu- 
ation of the insured’s taxable estate and 
the resultant tax paid by the estate. 

Section 408 of the Estate Tax Law at- 
tempts to provide a method whereby 
such executor or administrator may re- 
imburse himseli for such payment, by 
prescribing that he shall be entitled to 
recover from a beneficiary under the 
insurance such proportion of the total 
tax paid as the proceeds of the insur- 
ance bear to the net estate. 

Section 409 of the same law contains 
a provision, which states that if insur- 
ance passes under a contract executed 
by the decedent in favor of a specific 
beneficiary, and if the tax in respect 
thereto is not paid when due, then the 
beneficiary shall be personally liable for 
such tax and such proceeds, to the ex- 


tent of such beneficiary’s interest under 
such contract of insurance, shall be sub- 
ject to a lien equal to the amount of 
the tax. 

From the foregoing it would appear 
that the law proposes, if possible, to 
reach the proceeds of life insurance in 
one way or another, provided that such 
insurance has been taken out by the 
decedent upon his own life, whether the 
proceeds are receivable under the pol- 
icy itself or under an assignment of the 
same. 


A Question Not Passed Upon 


While it may be successfully con- 
tended, as a legal proposition, that the 
power given the executor or adminis- 
trator in Section 408 to recover from the 
beneficiaries under the insurance the tax 
paid by him is beyond the constitu- 
tional powers ot the Congress to grant, 
the fact remains that the law gives him 
such power. I know of no case wherein, 
as yet, the courts have been asked to 
pass on this question. The probability 
is that up to the present, in cases 
where the executor has paid the tax 
out of estate funds, the beneficiaries 
under the insurance have been also 
beneficiaries of the estate, and there- 
fore there was no practical necessity 
ior the executor to take any action on 
behalf of the estate to recover the tax 
paid, as provided in Section 408. 

\ careful reading of the entire sec- 
tion 409 will show: 

(1) That it only applies to insurance 
passing under a contract executed by 
the decedent; in other words an as- 
ignment or transfer of a beneficial in- 
terest in the insurance executed by the 
decedent. 

2) That it only applies where such 
assignment or transfer has been made 
without a fair consideration in money 
or money's worth. It would seem, 
therefore, that under a proper reading 
of the law, if the transferee of the 
beneficial interest in the insurance pro- 
ceeds has paid a fair consideration in 
money or money’s worth, the tax lien 
on such proceeds in his hands would 
not attach. 

But Article 86 of Treasury Regula- 
tions 63 contains language which ig- 
nores the limitations contained in the 
law itself as to the application of the 
lien provisions, and states that a lien 
attaches to the proceeds of insurance 
on the life of the decedent passed to 
a specific beneficiary, irrespective as 
to whether such beneficiary receives 
under the policy itself or under an 
assignment with or without a fair con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth. 

This article, however, must be read 
in connection with Article 27 of Treas- 
ury Regulations 63, already referred to, 
in order to arrive at any definite con- 
clusions as to the present attitude of 
the Revenue Department towards the 
taxing of life insurance proceeds under 
the Kederal Estate Tax Law. 

It must be remembered also that the 
constitutionality of the provisions of 
the Federal Estate Tax Law taxing the 
proceeds of life insurance receivable by 
beneficiaries other than the estate of 
decedent, is now before the Federal 
courts in the celebrated Frick Estate 
Case, 

A final decision by the United States 
Supreme Court must be had, however, 
before this constitutional question is 
definitely settled. 

Pending such a_ decision, we are 
hound to assume that the provisions 
are constitutional and base our conclu- 
sion on such assumption. 


What May Be Safely Assumed 


It is safe to assume in any event: 

(1) That, regardless of the amount, 
the proceeds of insurance on the life of 
a decedent which has not been taken 











ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE— 


A Source of 
Extra Profit for the 
Missouri State Life Agent 


Accident Insurance is the logical 
running mate of Life Insurance. 
Buyers of Life policies quickly 
see the wisdom of safeguarding 
their incomes, which pay the 
premiums. Life Agents place 
Accident policies along with Life 
policies by applying very slight 
additional sales effort. 


Accident Insurance renews read- 
ily with full commissions to the 
Agent. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


Home Office: Saint Louis 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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out by him and upon which he has not 
paid any premiums and which are not 
receivable by his estate, will not, upon 
the insured’s death be considered in fig- 
alas the decedent's taxable estate. 

(2) That all proceeds of insurance on 
the life of the decedent receivable by his 
estate and all proceeds of insurance in 
excess of $40,000 receivable by all other 
beneficiaries as insurance under policies 
taken out by the decedent upon his own 
life and upon which he has paid pre- 
miums, must, under the present law, be 
included in the taxable value of deced- 
ent’s estate. 

It is not safe to assume that the pro- 
ceeds of insurance on the life of a de- 
cedent under policies originally applied 
for by the decedent and upon which 
such decedent has paid one or more 
premiums, will be a from the 
taxable value of his estate, if, before his 
death, he has assigned a policies to 
some one else who thereafter pays the 
premiums thereon, even if a fair consid- 
eration in money or money’s worth has 
been paid to the decedent for such as- 
signment. 

If no such consideration has been paid 
for the assignment there is no doubt, 
in my opinion and in that of other law- 
yers qualified to pass on the question, 
that the proceeds of such policies must, 
under the present law, be included in the 
taxable value of the insured’s estate. 

A paragraph contained in Article 27 
of Treasury Regulations 63 to the et- 
fect that where a decedent assigns a 
policy and. retains no interest therein, 
and thereafter pays no part of the pre- 
miums, the insurance will not be con- 
sidered in determining whether there is 
an excess’ over $40,000 subject to taxa- 


tion, is sometimes quoted by those who ‘ 


dispute the foregoing opinion, While 
the soundness of this construction of the 
law by the Treasury Department is open 
to grave question, it plainly is meant 
to apply only to cases where the insured 
decedent is a debtor, and assigns the 
policy on his life as ‘collateral security 
to a creditor who thereafter pays the 
premiums thereon. <A careful reading 
of the preceding paragraphs of Article 
27 will demonstrate this. 

There is no question that, in such a 
case, the creditor has paid a fair con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth 
for the assignment. To extend the ap- 
plication of this paragraph in the Treas- 
ury Regulations to all assignments by 
a decedent of insurance on his own life 
upon which he has paid premiums, re- 
gardless of whether or not a fair con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth 
has been paid by the assignee, is con- 
trary to sound sense and, in my opinion, 
is untenable from a legal point of view. 

To hold otherwise would be tanta- 
mount to saying that, where a decedent 
has carried insurance on his own life 
for the benefit of his estate or wife for 
a number of years, and shortly before 
his death, makes an assignment of the 
policy to his wife or some beneficiary, 
other than his estate, who thereafter 
pays one or more premiums, the pro- 
ceeds receivable by the latter will not 
be deemed to be insurance under pol- 
icies taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life. A reimbursement by the 
assignee to the insured of all premiums 
paid by thé latter up to the date of as- 
signment, or even the cash reserve value 
of the policy at that date, might be held 
to substantially place the insurance in 
‘the same legal position as if it had been 


originally taken out and carried by the 
beneficiary. 


This is a reasonable assumption which, 
I believe, would be sustained by the 
courts, in the unlikely event that the 
Treasury Department disputes it. 

Article 28 of Treasury Regulations 63 
in effect holds that the proceeds of in- 
surance on decedent’s life which are ex- 


pressly designated to provide funds to 
meet the estate tax or any other taxes 
or charges against his estate, is deemed 
to be insurance in favor of such estate, 
although the estate is not named as 
beneficiary and the premiums may have 


been paid by some one else than the 
decedent. 

While the legal soundness of this con- 
struction of the law by the Treasury 
Department is open to question, the fact 
remains that the Revenue Bureau is 
bound by it until the regulation 
is changed. Therefore insurance which 
is made payable to a beneficiary who is 
legally obligated to use the proceeds in 
paymept of such taxes or charges, will 
not, under this regulation, have the 
benefit of the $40,000 exemption allowed 
by Section 402 of the law. 


General Conclusions 


As a result of the foregoing analysis 
of the provisions of the 1921 Federal Es- 
tate Tax Law, so far as they relate to 
life insurance, and the Treasury regula- 
tions and rulings respecting such provi- 
sions, we arrive at the following safe 
conclusions: 

(1) All proceeds of insurance on the 
life of a decedent receivable by his es- 
tate or which there is a legal obligation 
of a recipient to apply for the benefit 
of such estate irrespective of whether or 
not such decedent has taken out the in- 
surance or paid premiums thereon, must 
be included in the taxable value of his 
estate in figuring the amount of Federal 
Estate Tax to be paid by such estate. 


(2) All proceeds of insurance in excess 
of $40,000 on the life of a decedent upon 
which he has paid directly or indirectly 
one or more premiums is deemed to 
have been taken out by him and there- 
fore must be included in the taxable 
value of his estate in figuring the 
amount of Federal Estate Tax to be 
paid by such estate. There is no war- 
rant in the law for assuming that the 
assignment by the insured of all bene- 
ficial interest in such insurance to some 
other person or corporation who there- 
after pays the premiums thereon, will 
alter the legal status of such proceeds, 
so as to exclude them in figuring the 
taxable value of decedent’s_ estate. 
Apparently the Revenue Bureau makes 
an exception in a case where a decedent 
has assigned a policy upon which he 
has paid premiums, to a creditor and the 
creditor thereafter has paid the  pre- 
miums to protect his claim. But this 
can not be absolutely depended upon. 

(3) The proceeds of insurance on the 
life of a decedent, irrespective of the 
amount receivable by corporations or 
individuals other than the decedent's 
executors or administrators the pre- 
miums on which have been paid by such 
corporations or individuals out of their 
own funds, need not be included in fig- 
uring the taxable value of the insured’s 
estate. 


THE FRASER AGENCY 
The Fraser Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in New York is leading the 
other agencies of that company. Its 
paid-for business in February was $1,- 
417,800, making an increase of almost 
100% over the same month last year. 








Are You Big Enough 


to consider an attractive manager’s 
contract for Boston, Massachu- 
setts? 
An Eastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany with a reputation for square 
dealing and real co-operation with 
its agency force has a_ splendid 
opening for a man who is energetic, 
level headed, ambitious and capa- 
ble of handling and inspiring other 
agents. 
If you are the right man, a Home 
Office official will conduct all nego- 
tiations in a strictly confidential 
manner. 
Address Agency Department, 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter. 









































NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 


CASH INCOME 

















_ DISBURSEMENTS 
Premiums oe inewr: MACOS. wc ecicws $12, 98s, 589 ol | Death ( MeeeNNN iss sarin Ame oitearas $3, 110, 365. 33 
Interest and Rents.............. A Soa see” | Wividends., «66d se tdeewaes es 3,211,300:23 
Considerations for Life Annuities 779,151.47 | PRAMNES 2 si RR Ra Serio wile 694,928.37 
Considerations for Supplementary | Supplementary Contracts........ 100,543.54 
REPS £6 bests eine wie one rsto 196,826.51 | Matured Endowments........... 1,892,896.95 
Dividends left with Company... . 108,195.40 | Surrender Values............... 1,723,075.62 
All other Income............... 4,845.54 | Disability Claims............... 8,846.94 
| Dividends left with Company... . 36,745.35 
| 
| 
| Total to Policyholders........... $10,778,702.33 
| All other Disbursements. ....... 3,313,495.35 
Ne er - $18, 431, 590. 58 | MEE 225. 00sedon eka saeaeee $14, 092, 197. 68 
ASSETS: _ LIABILITIES 
Government, State and rary Insurance, heailies andl All Other 
Bonds at Market Value, Dec. TEE Te ree ee re $77 ,305,345.59 
| a ee ee $29 274,863.81 Death Claims Reported, Proofs not 
(Par Value $29,602,891.31) ee oman TOE Cee 88,068.93 
Mortgages, First Liens.......... 39,840,214.03 Death Claims [Estimated to [Exist 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes 13,854,253.91 but not Reported............ 150,000.00 
Real state, Book Value........ 1,285,082.48 Ikndowments and Annuities in 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 848,432.77 Process of Settlement..... : 47 377.89 
Interest and Rents Due and Ac- Death Claims Resisted.......... 6,657.00 
(TUNES, So ce oul deed brates 2,311,849.73 Contingent and Other Liabilities. . 185,472.22 
Deferred and Unreported Pre- Taxes Payable in 1924.......... 452,629.95 
GE: on erk euch cecewneceuns 1,800,661.42 Dividends Due and Unpaid...... 136,585.38 
Due from Agents (net)......... 4,212.48 Dividends Held and Accrued In- 
ee 343,739.62 
Pee $89 219,570.63 Dividends Payable in 1924...... 3,746,041.77 
Non-admitted ..........cccc00. 7,245.35 Deferred Dividends............. 1,256,695.89 
re *5,493,711.04 
TOTAL Sia eh 6% einen ark ee $89,212,325.28 a ee $89,212,325.28 




















*The General Surplus would be $5,926,265.60 if securities were valued on the Amortized basis as used in 


Massachusetts and New York. 


A. H. GSELLER, General Agent 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Public Wants Small 
Inheritance Policies 


WRONG TO SELL ONLY BIG ONES 
Leon Gilbert Simon’s Talk at New York 
Sales Congress at Astor 
This Week 





There is a general impression among 
life insurance underwriters that only the 
very wealthy members of society require 
protection against inheritance taxation. 
Therefore, it is the general belief that 
inheritance tax policies are only very 
large contracts. 

In a talk to the New York Sales Con- 
gress last week, Leon Gilbert Simon, of 
the Equitable, said this is not correct 


insofar as some States impose an in- 
heritance tax on estates which exceed 
$3,000. We can readily see the fallacy 


of the general impression, since it is not 
necessary for an individual whose estate 
is slightly in excess of $3,000 to be 
classified as an individual of great 
means. Therefore, it is logical to be 
lieve, as has been demonstrated in 
practice, that inheritance tax insurance 
is easily within the grasp of average 
writers of average policies. 

“To my personal knowledge many life 
insurance policies have been sold for 
inheritance tax protection that did not 
exceed $5,000,” he said. “Doesn't this 
illustrate the average size policy 
written ? 

“In 1920 the United States Government 
and forty of the States received a total 
revenue of $327,000,000 by imposing in- 
heritance taxes. It is conservatively 
estimated that an additional $100,000,000 
was spent by the administrators of the 
taxed estates in administration expenses. 
Since the purpose of inheritance tax 
insurance is to offset both the imposed 
inheritance taxes and the administration 
charges, we can readily conclude that 
in that particular year there should have 
been at least a half a billion dollars of 
inheritance tax insurance to have ade- 
quately protected the various estates. 
This gives one a practical gauge show- 
ing the tremendous possibilities for the 
life underwriter in this work. 

“Tt is also a false impression that con 
veys to the mind of the individual, that 
by a transfer of property one may avoid 
the inheritance tax. The law is well 
reinforced to offset that condition, so 
that there is not practical evasion of 
the tax. Furthermore, that law is now 
permanently fixed in the economic 
schedule of the Government so that we 
should not suspect that inheritance taxa- 
tion was a war measure. In all prob- 
abilities the tax will be increased as 
the Government requires more money. 
This is well evidenced by the bill intro 
duced in the House of Representatives 
at Washington by Representative Ram- 
sever, of Towa, which calls for a 
considerable increase in the rate of tax.” 


WRITES NEWSPAPER GROUPS 





Federal Union Life Covers Subscribers 
Under Special Contract; 
for 


Provides 
Advertising 

The Federal Union Life of Cincinnati 
has issued group policies to a number 
of prominent daily newspapers of the 
Middle West under which they may 
have certificates for $500 coverage is 
sued to all of their subscribers who 
qualify as to age, occupation and insur- 
able condition. Under a supplementary 
contract the newspaper agrees to devote 
a certain amount of space to advertising 
the project. 

\dvertisements that have appeared 
have been generous in space and are 
largely devoted to publicity of an “in- 
stitutional” nature to create an appre- 
ciation of life insurance. As the limit 
of the individual under the plan is $500, 
all life insurance salesmen in the com- 
munity may benefit through the adver- 
‘isements. The Federal Union Life 
furnishes the “copy” for the ads. 


Institutional 








MASSACHUSETTS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 


MUTUAL 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 














There was a cause! 


and Interest. 


service. 





LOOK! | 


Here is graphic evidence of Penn Mutual progress in 1923: 


Paid-for 
1923 . $190,320,529 
1922 . 157,193,448 
1921 . 136,509,538 
1920 . 174,931,411 
1919 . 159,711,554 


A forward leap of $33,000,000 in a single year does not “just happen.” 


Service and equipment profitably improved and added to in 1923. _ 
Other improvements in 1924, including effective increase in Dividends 


There’s comradeship between Home Office and Field in Penn Mutual 
A good organization to work for and with. 
7. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 18A7 





























gage or other debts. 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 1865 


The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make it easy for 
an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his particular 
purpose in taking the policy will be definitely carried out. 


These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Insurance Pro- 
gramme—for the protection of the policyholder’s family or of his own 
old age, through income—for the education of his children—for the pro- 
tection of his business or of his estate—for the cancellation of a mort- 

















LEAVES A. L. CONVENTION 


Action of Missouri State Life 
Taken Because of Resolution 
Passed at Des Moines 


Not 


The Missouri State Life has resigned 
from the American Life Convention. It 
is understood that the action was not 
taken because of the passage in Des 
Moines at the annual convention of a 
resolution adopted after an executive 
committee meeting devoted to a discus- 
sion of agency selection and ethics, or 
because of some difference of opinion or 
dissatisfaction between the officers of 
the American Life Convention and the 
Missouri State Life or the members of 
the A. L. C., but the company had its 
own reasons. 

One of the Western insurance men 
who is in close touch with the officers 
of the Missouri State Life said that it is 
not the desire of the Missouri State Life 


to injure the American Life Convention 
in any way; that the company had its 
own reasons for resigning, and that it 
does not regard the incident as being 
particularly important and certainly not 
worth extended newspaper comment. 





NEW BOSTON GENERAL AGENT 





Andrew C. Matthews Takes Charge for 
Connecticut General at Hub; Made 
Record at Montpelier 


Andrew C.. Matthews, general agent 
for the Connecticut General at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., takes charge this month as 
general agent at Boston. Mr. Matthews 
came with the company in 1915. He 
had had previous selling experience but 
not in life insurance. He made a great 
record in increasing the business of the 
agency. Two of his chief producers, 
D. O. Sprague and E. H. Kingsbury, go 
with him to Boston. 


Asks Court to Revoke 
Policies on Banker 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE SUES 





Paul Thalmann, New York Financier, 
Wanted Policies in 20 Companies 
Alleged To Be Ill 





The International Life, of St. Louis, 
has brought suit in the Supreme Court 
of New York to revoke two policies 
aggregating $200,000 taken out by Paul 
Thalmann, wealthy New York banker. 
The International alleges that it issued 
the policies under misapprehension. 

Mr. Thalmann said his last illness was 
in 1918 when he was a sufferer from a 
cold and that he had never suffered 
from any mental or nervous diseases. 
The insurance company alleges that 
Thalmann is a sufferer from nervous 
diseases and has violent spells. 

The International policies were placed 
by Julius Bohm, of Newark, its repre- 
sentative. It claims misrepresentation 
by William L. Royal, of the New York 
Life, who got the business from Thal- 
mann. The International Life alleges that 
Thalmann was accepted by the New 
York Life on a sub-standard basis and 
rejected for a large policy as a stand- 
ard risk. It claims the correct fact were 
not given to it. Royal and Thalmann 
deny the allegations and Royal is 
quoted in the New York “Times” as 
saving that he will sue the International 
Life for commissions and complain to 
the New Jersey Insurance Department. 

Thalmann claims he was solicited by 
Roval for $1,000,000 and that he asked 
for policies in twenty companies. He 
says he got two policies after an ex- 
amination by three physicians in Mr. 
Roval’s office: 

CLEVELAND SALES CONGRESS 

At the annual sales congress of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Cleve- 
land, held on Saturday, the following 
were speakers: J. Elliott Hall of Hall 
& McNamara, New York; P. M. Ray, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines; 
Ek. B. Hamlin, of Olmsted Bros. & Co., 
Cleveland; John H. York, State Mutual 
Life, Cleveland; Perez H. Huff, Travel- 
ers, New York; W. E. Bilheimer, con- 
sulting sales manager, St. Louis; D. C. 
Wills, chairman of the board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 


TO ENTER NEW YORK 
Ralph K. Hubbard, well known life 
insurance authority, has resigned from 
the Alfred M. Best Co., to go with the 
Western Union Life, Spokane, Wash. 
The Western Union Life has entered 
New York State and Ralph K. Hubbard, 
has been made vice-president and will 

have charge of Eastern territory. 


ALLEMANNIA GROUP 
The Metropolitan Life has closed a 
group life contract with the Allemannia 
Fire of Pittsburgh, by which employes of 
the company will be provided with in- 
surance in amount according to length 
of service, the maximum being $3,000. 
TRANSFER F. L. WRIGHT 
Flavel L. Wright, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
has been made general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in St. Louis. 
He begins his new duties April 1. He 
took charge of the Harrisburg office ten 
years ago when it did $300,000 a year 
and built up a $3,000,000 agency. 


The New York Life had the largest 
amount of paid-for business in Febru- 
ary of any similar month in the history 
of the company. The field force pro- 
duced 24,000 applications for $79,000,000. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GET TERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















There have been two 


Handling general methods of 
Partnership dealing with partner- 
Coverage ship life insurance, 


both of which are 
sound in the matter of insurable inter- 
est, says E. Paul Huttinger of the home 
office of the Penn Mutual Life. One 
plan provides for the issuance of a pol- 
icy on the life of each partner, payable 
to his wife without reserving the right 
io change the beneficiary. The premi- 
ums are paid either by the partnership 
or by the insured, though sometimes by 
a partner other than the insured in or 
der that the proceeds need not be in- 
cluded in the United States taxable es- 
tate of the insured. The partners then 
execute (or should execute) a written 
agreement in which they contract that 
the proceeds when paid by the insurance 
company to the beneficiary shall consti- 
tute full payment (or part payment) of 
the insured’s interest in the partnership. 
This agreement should contain, in addi 
tion, the following: 

(1) A method for valuing the part 
ner’s interest, or a definite value named 
therefor, if the partnership articles do 
not contain this. 

(2) An obligation binding on the de 
ceased’s widow to sell to the surviving 
partner or partners, and binding on the 
latter to purchase, the decedent's share. 

(3) A provision allowing the insured 
to purchase a release from the agree- 
ment and retain the policy if he should 
retire from business 

(4) The wives of the insured should 
sign the agreement 

After the agreement has been exe 
cuted, the insured should make sure that 
in his last will and testament he has 
bequeathed his partnership share to his 
widow; otherwise there might be per- 
sons entitled to that share who might 
not be bound by the agreement. For 
example, where the partner’s widow is 
not the sole beneficiary of his share, or 
where the insured dies intestate but 
leaving heirs at law, these persons would 
have an interest in the partnership share 
for which the widow alone received pay 
ment. Under such circumstances the 
agreement between the partnership, the 
partner and his wife might not be suff- 
cient to carry out the intentions of the 
parties. 

The criticism of inflexibility may be 
directed against this plan. If the part- 
nership needs money, the policies should 
be available as collateral. If they are 
payable absolutely to the wives of the 
partners, their consent to the pledging 
of the policies must be secured. Sup- 
pose one of them is subsequently di- 
vorced! Or suppose one of them re- 
fuses consent for any of the illogical 
reasons which the feminine tempera- 
ment is prone to evolve at critical mo- 
ments! Moreover, even if the consent 
is secured, the agreement may need to 
be revised in conformity to the reduced 
proceeds payable to the widow, if the 
insured should die while the loan was 
unpaid. Thus we have, as in the stock- 
holders’ trust, a “frozen” asset. 

* * * 

Edward Morgenstern 
Makes a of the Jacksonville, 
Diagram Florida, agency of 
While Talking the Guardian Life of 
New York, has a 
novel and what he says is an effective 
method of using a diagram to demon- 
strate the results under some of his 
propositions. He draws the diagram as 
he goes along, showing the salient fea- 
tures of the plan. He says that the dia- 
gram helps to hold the prospect’s atten- 
tion and is much more effective by rea 
son of its being drawn before his eyes 
than if it were prepared in advance, 

however elaborately, 


= F. A. Johnston, gen- 
Finding An eral agent of the 
Approach State Mutual Life, had 
That Works an experience that il- 
lustrates the value of 
persistent searching for the approach that 
will appeal to the prospect. He called on 
a policyholder who refused flatly to give 
him any time to explain his proposition. 
Hie then said: 

“Mr. ——, you understand the electrical 
business and your customers place more 
or less confidence in your statements. 
You recommend your merchandise or you 
recommend a certain electrical apparatus 
for specific purposes. Suppose you had 
previously sold me an electrical apparatus 
and you called at my office to tell me of 
the savings and advantages of a later 
model and you were satisfied in your own 
mind that it was to my advantage to have 
the later model. Would you think it 
strange if I refused to grant you a few 
minutes of my time?” 

The prospect then said, “Mr. Johnston, 
I see your point, come in.” 

“IT am glad to state that in ten minutes 
| had his application and check for $10,000 
ordinary life,” said Mr. Johnston. “Do 
not always take ‘No’ for an answer—get 
closer to your prospect, make him feel you 
are interested in him. Human nature. We 
are all pretty much alike. Most of us 
wish to better the conditions of our fam- 
ilies and have something to look forward 
to when we reach old age. We are all too 
prone to put off for a more convenient 
season. Create the desire—make your 
prospects want it now!” 


ee ee 


F. D. Buser, of the 


Taking Fidelity Mutual, 
Your Man’s touched a significant 
Measure point in — soliciting 


when he made the 
following suggestion: “On a first inter- 
view present the suggestion that a life 
annuity of $100 a month, beginning at 
age 60 or 65, will make the recipient 
he looked upon as a man who had made 
a real financial success in life. When 
veu paint the picture of old age as a 
beautiful period of rest and influence, 
you frequently in your approach have 
created the desire for action. Again, 
the wise salesman knows when to offer 
the application blank and the fountain 
pen. Let us then use the pre-approach, 
not as a stereotyped method of merely 
opening the case, but as an honest en- 
deavor to obtain that information which 
will enable us to analyze his needs and 
give us the opportunity of offering him 
a contract that will actually fulfill them. 
[i we do, we have a satisfied policy- 
holder, who will pay premiums because 
of his intense desire to mature an obli- 
gation created to fulfill a specific need. 
That kind seldom lapses.” 


* * * 


— 


The life of a life in- 


Selling a surance salesman in 
Matter of the business is gov- 
Averages erned by his percent- 


age of insurance paid 
for, says C. S. Bergen, Sr., of the State 
Mutual. His insurance paid for is pro- 
duced by his percentage of interviews. 
His interviews are produced by his per- 
centage in securing prospects. His 
prospect list is produced by being alert 
and active in mind and body. 

“I try to average from 3 to 5 new 
prospects a day and can show by rec- 
ord that the law of average is operating 
successfully,” says Mr. Bergen. 

“I am a believer in keeping myself in 
a contest with myself at all times. It 
is interesting and productive.” 


Well-Known Speakers 
for Boston Congress 


ASSOCIATIONS PARTICIPATING 





Attendance Will Be Drawn From Half 
Dozen States; “Walk and Talk” 
New Slogan 





The Boston Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its one One-Day Sales 
Congress Saturday, March 29, at Ford 
Hall. The association has secured a 
long list of well-known speakers, a num- 
ber of them being home office execu- 
tives of different companies. Registra- 
tion and luncheon tickets will be $2.50, 
hut members holding 1924 membership 
cards in the association will be charged 
only $1.50 for luncheon. 

Following are the speakers that have 
already been secured: Wesley E. Monk, 
insurance commissioner of Massachu- 
setts; Graham C. Wells, president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers; Elbert H. Brock, vice-president, 
John Hancock Mutual Life; Francis O. 
Ayres, vice-president, Metropolitan Life; 
Griffin M. Lovelace, director, Life In- 
surance Training Course, New York 
University; Earl G. Manning, vice-pres- 
ident, National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; Charles Gilman and Robert 
Moore, assistants to President Wells; 
Harry Kay, superintendent at Boston, 
Metropolitan Life; and twelve members 
of other New England associations. 

The associations participating in the 
congress are the following: Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Bedford, Mass.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Lowell, Mass.; New Hampshire, 
Fall River, Mass.; Springfield, Mass.; 
Providence, R. I.; Hartford, Conn.; and 
New England Women’s Life Under- 
writers. 

The slogan, “Walk and Talk,” has 
been adopted for the meeting. 


FEWER AGENTS; MORE BUSINESS 





Vice-President Frank H. Davis Says 
Equitable Society Has 1,000 Fewer 
Agents Than Last Year 


Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life, while in Denver recently 
was in constant demand everywhere. In 
talking about insurance he said: 

“Men who have drifted into the in- 
surance business because they do not know 
what else to do; those who have only the 
idea of selling a policy and making the 
commission, and those of the old lightning 
rod salesmen variety are being weeded out 
of all insurance companies. The Equit- 
able business to date this year is 40 per 
cent greater than for the same period last 
year, and we have 1,000 fewer agents, by 
our weeding-out process. With such a 
reduction in agents our business has shown 
a tremendous increase, not only because 
of the growing realization of what insur- 
ance means to one, but also that agents 
of today know how to sell insurance. 

“Generally speaking, business is good 
all over the country,” he said. “Here in 
the West you find more optimism, a saner 
viewpoint and less inclination to exagger- 


ate either bad or good times. There is 
something in the Western man that broad- 
ens him mentally. He is not inclined to 
find fault with business conditions, but 
makes the best of conditions as he finds 
them. Our own business is an index to 
conditions. Not so many years ago a 
$1,000,000 policy was a rarity and one 
that was talked about. Today it is com- 
mon. The average man takes out the 
limit of insurance that he can stand. Men 
of wealth are carrying their limit with a 
definite object in view; to have insurance 
pay his inheritance tax, thereby leaving 
the estate free of this drain. The richer 
the man the more the tax, and experience 
has shown that when it has been taken 
out of the estate the estate has been seri- 
ously embarrassed. Insurance solves this 
problem.” 








HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

ttesyear 1923: ..sccs% ante $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 


ments, Dividends, etc...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 

amount expected. 

Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 


256 Broadway New | 


Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pree't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Keteblished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Large Women’s Agency 
‘Directed by Woman 


PRODUCTION IS INCREASING 





Anna T. Rusche, Manager of New York 
Life at 2 West 45th Street, 
Was a Cashier 





In 1922 the New York Life Insurance 
Company had 100 women agents in New 
York City alone whose paid business 
approximated $6,000,000. In 1923 there 
were 150 women agents who paid for 
between ‘seven and eight millions. This 
gives an indication of how the insurance 
business placed by women in the me- 
tropolis is growing. Some of these 
women are large writers. Last fall the 
New York Life decided to establish a 
branch office in which there would be 
women exclusively. They picked out as 
manager of the office, which is at 2 
West 45th street, Anna T. Rusche. 

Miss Rusche, who is a graduate of 
the Packard Business School, began her 
insurance career some years ago in the 
agency of the New York Life at 230 
Grand street, the manager of which is 
Charles H. Kederich. She started as a 
stenographer. During the war she was 
made acting cashier and then cashier 
of the office. As a cashier, she nat- 
urally came into contact with a great 
many people and got a constantly broad- 
ening vision as to insurance needs and 
insurance problems. These she viewed 
with a fine intelligence and handled with 
a great deal of ability. Occasionally 
after hours she wrote insurance. 

First Woman Agency Director of 

Company 

When the office in West 45th street 
was opened, about sixty women were 
transferred there. The paid-for busi- 
ness of the office has shown an increase 
every month since it has been opened. 
There are now about seventy women 
affiliated. 

Miss Rusche is the first woman agency 
director of the New York Life. She is 
the first woman to sit in conference 
with the men agency directors of the 
company. The agency does not run a 
class or school, the training being 
largely individual. Its first get-together 
meeting was in the form of a dinner 
at the Hotel Allerton, February 4, and 
was a very successful occasion. A con- 
test has been started in which three 
teams have been entered and will run 
for two months. 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 

writer, Miss Rusche declined to make 
any comparisons between agents which 
would tell in detail what kind of women 
make the best agents. She said the 
women in her agency were recruited 
from a great many walks of life and 
those making a success are earnest, 
hard workers. “That is the kind we 
are after,” she said, “and not the women 
who can make a spurt for a month or 
two until their list of acquaintances is 
exhausted or who want to try insurance 
because they are bored with other 
things. It is a fine profession for 
women who will devote a certain num- 
ber of hours to it, work consistently, and 
will sell with intelligence and under- 
standing. It has a distinct call, to women 
who desire to express their individual- 
ity by practical idealism. The problems 
ef the home and of the family are so 
closely linked with insurance that the 
real insurance women will pick up sell- 
ing points instinctively. With intuitive 
understanding, with a desire to take ad- 
vantage of the training that one gets in 
a well-regulated insurance agency and 
a willingness to read carefully and as- 
similate the splendid literature gotten 
out by the company, success is not dif- 
ficult. 
_“Prospects for insurance in New York 
City are boundless and some of the 
women have not found it difficult to 
reach the $200,000 or $300,000 a year pro- 
duction class.” 


Office Attracts Daily Newspaper 
; Attention 
Soon after the office at 2 West 45th 


Sales Points Feature 
Prudential Meeting 


LEADERS’ CONFERENCE ENDS 
President Duffield Sends Field Men 
Back to Territory With Message of 
Service to Policyholders 





The feature of the leaders’ conference 
of The Prudential held last Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday at the home office, 
was the group meetings for the exchange 
of sales ideas. An account of the open- 
ing day’s sessions appeared in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week. 

The leaders’ conference this year was 
one of the most profitable meetings of 
the company’s field representatives The 
Prudential] has held and at the close on 
Friday President Edward D. Duffield sent 
the representatives back to their territory 
with a message of service to the policy- 
holders and conservation of the business 
in force. 

A feature of the closing session of the 
ordinary gathering was a talk by Henry 
L. Rosenfeld, manager for The Pruden- 
tial in New York City, at 46 Cedar Street, 
who discussed the possibilities of group 
insurance in improving industrial condi- 
tions, and he told of some of his experi- 
ences in connection with a visit to Russia. 

The ordinary managers’ gathering was 
presided over by Vice-President Edward 
Gray, when problems of management were 
discussed from the floor. 

The ordinary agents held a separate ses 
sion with Vice-President G. W. Munsick 
in the chair, which produced a live discus- 
sion of leads, business insurance, estate 
shrinkage and other topics. 

The joint ordinary meeting in the aft- 
ernoon was in charge of Assistant Secre- 
tary John H. Birkett, who supervises 
Western territory. Vice-President Fred 
W. Tasney told of the company’s plans to 
produce a larger volume of group this 
year. 

More than forty different topics were 
discussed at the closing ordinary session 
and some good selling material was pro- 
duced. Aaron Dolin, St. Louis, gave a 
good talk on conservation of business in 
which he outlined his plan which divides 
the over-due cases into five sections of 
similar types of cases and he uses a dif- 
ferent method with each. 

M. W. Hickox, of Long Beach, Calif., 
who led the entire field, gave an interest- 
ing talk on applying life insurance trusts 
in which he used an actual case as a 
demonstration. Mr. Hickox was formerly 
an industrial agent for The Prudential 
and has been selling exclusively ordinary 
for only two years. He has been particu- 
larly successful writing large amount 
cases and in the field of trusts for de- 
pendents. 

J. W. Savla, of Minneapolis, who led 
the field in 1921 and 1922, talked on meth- 
ods of writing larger amounts and he said 
that his method was simply to concentrate 
on prospects with larger incomes. 

The superintendents meeting was pre- 
sided over by Assistant Secretary F. A. 
C. Baker, the assistant superintendents’ 
meeting by Assistant Secretary W. R. 
Konow, the agents’ meeting by Assistant 
Secretary E. J. MacIver and the joint and 
industrial meeting by Vice-President 
Munsick. 








street was opened a number of daily 
newspaper reporters learned about the 
new agency and came in and wrote 
stories about it. It was an evidence 
of the widespread interest in insurance 
as a profession taken by the newspapers 
of the city. This publicity attracted 
wide attention and brought many pros- 
pects. In the course of one of these 
newspaper interviews Miss Rusche made 
these statements among others: 

“Insurance is one of the essentials 
which keeps the home fires burning. 

“From the standpoint of the woman 
in business, insurance is the best paid 
work in the world, as it not alone brings 
large financial returns, but spiritual div- 
idends as well.” 














Insurance Record, 1923 





New Insurance $ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 


61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


























INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.60 > 12) Re aR, 
with premiums payable a semi-annually or q 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to “51,000.00, with premiums ais weekly, 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 
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Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization. ..............0000seeseeees 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 














PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 

JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 

Vice-President Manager of Agencies 
































THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New ‘ork 
has a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 







tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 






Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 









The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 












34 Nassau Street New York 
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THE ‘A.’ & H. CONFERENCE 

The» Accident & Health Underwriters’ 
Conféréftice, which looked weak at 
Mackinaw a few months ago, looked 
strong at the Chicago convention last 
week. There are nearly one hundred 
members; the Continental Casualty and 
seven other companies have joined; the 
manual statistical bureau of the con- 
ference is gathering most important 
data, and the atmosphere of the meet 
ing was one of helpfulness and co 
operation. 





MR. ATWOOD’S FINE ARTICLE 

In his unusually informative and 
valuable article in the “Saturday Evening 
Post” of March 8, discussing inheritance 
taxes, Albert W. Atwood took the posi 
tion that a man who buys insurance 
for inheritance tax purposes in reality 
names the public as his beneficiary. 
Boiled down he takes out the insurance 
for the benefit of the Government, just 
as much as if the agent wrote the pol 
i¢y, “United States of America, Bene 
fi¢iary.” The man who pays for the 
iftsurance can look upon the expense in 
sich a light if he cares to, or can regard 
it as just another fixed charge added to 
his busihess-which in fact taxation tends 
more and,.more to become. In any 
case, life insurance simplifies administra- 
tion of the estate and both facilitates 
and guarantees payment to the Gov 
ernment. 

This is a view which agents will be 
glad to receive as there has been some 
talk of soft pedaling inheritance tax 
insurance arguments in public forums 
or magazine and newspaper articles on 
the theory that the publicity might react 
to the detriment of the insurance 
fraternity. 





MONROE LOSES DAUGHTER 

President A. R. Monroe, of the New- 
ark Fire, and Mrs. Monroe are receiv- 
ing sympathy from a large circle of 
friends on the death of their daughter, 
Mrs. Charles M. Fox, which occurred 


at her home in Santiago, California, on 
Monday. 





a: Jenkins, Inc., of Brooklyn, has 
been appointed agent of the North 
western National for Brooklyn. 





Pan-American In 
National Magazines 


REACHING 6,000,000 READERS 
After Agents, Either Whole or Part- 
Time; Offers Complete Educational 
Course 





The Pan-American Life is the latest 
company to enter the national advertis- 
ing field. It has contracted for adver- 
tising with the “American Magazine,” 
“The Literary Digest,” and what is 
known as the all fiction group which 
includes among others “Everybody’s,” 
“Ainslee’s.” “Munsey’s,” “Adventure,” 
“Popular,” “Short Stories,” and “Ar 
gosy-All Stories.” A circulation of 
nearly 6,000,000 will be reached. 

The direct aim of the ads is to secure 
agents and they are not written to seil 
insurance. “The American Magazine” 
has in large type at the top of one page 
“Increase your income—Unusual offer 
to full or part time representatives from 
an old line legal reserve company”; and 
at the top of another “Make more money 

Become our representative—No ex 
perience necessary—Complete educa 
tional course furnished—Work full or 
part time.” 

Statement by Simmons 

E. G. Simmons, vice-president and gen 
eral manager of the Pan-American Life, 
said to The Eastern Underwriter this 
week: 


In view of the fact that our advertisements 


indicate that we are secking part time as well 
as full time agents, I believe it advisable that 
my views concerning this matter be set forth 
very clearly. 

For many years, | have adhered very closely 
to the policy of letting agents of other life 
insurance companies alone, only .negotiating 
with them in the event we had a general agency 
opening or some other connection where ex 
perience was vitally necessary; our experience 
has been that during the past four or five 
years 90 per cent. of all of our new agency 
material has been secured from sources entirely 
outside the life insurance field, 

Inasmuch as we have been so successful in 
getting men from other vocations, we reached 
the conclusion that by advertising in magazines 
of national circulation, we would attract to the 
company men who are interested in taking up 
life insurance work as a career, but who have 
not been able from a financial standpoint to give 
up their other business connections to imme 
diately enter as a full time agent the life 
insurance field. It is largely for that reason, 
we are giving men an opportunity of becoming 
associated with our company and learning the 
life insurance business, and at the same _ time, 
holding their other positions. 

Our experience has been that very many of 
our most successful agents have started with 
the company as part time agents, and we there 
fore feel that any restriction that might limit 
our activities in the appointment of men not 
giving their undivided time to our service 
could be unfair not only to us but to many 
other of the younger life insurance companies. 


Hope That Part Time Men Will Become Full 
Time Men 

It is our desire, of course, that men coming 
with us on a part time basis become full time 
agents as soon as possible, but we do not 
make it compulsory for them to do so. Our 
natural tendency will be to educate men in 
life insurance work and get them to the point 
where they will make more money with our 
company than they could in any other voca- 
tion, and whenever they reach that point, they 
will naturally give us their undivided time. 

I realize there is considerable agitation these 
days about part time agents, but I feel quite 
sure that this agitation has been brought about 
through the one-case man or the so-called 
“spotter.” Our company expects to employ 
neither, and a man’s connection with our 
company In an ageney capacity will depend upon 
the production of at least a reasonable volume 
of business. In the event this production is 
not forthcoming, his contract, of course, would 
be immediately terminated. 

As you will note from our advertisements, 
we expect to train our new agents with a care- 
fully prepared correspondence course. This 
course consists of some twenty booklets, and 
its preparation has been given a great deal of 
time and_ consideration. In addition to the 
correspondence course, our General Agents in 
the leading cities will instruct classes a certain 
number of evenings each week so that the new 
men will have the benefit of the personal con- 
tact with agents actually trained and expe- 
rienced in lite insurance work. We are firmly 
convinced, of course, that our advertising 
campaign will not only give broad and favorable 
publicity to our company, but will also result 
in attracting many men of a desirable type to 
our field organization. ; 


The Liberty Fire of St. Louis has be- 
come a member of the Marquette Na- 
tional Fire group. <A _ reinsurance ar- 
rangement has been made with the 
Great Western Fire. 














The Human Side of Insurance 














RICHARD H. THOMPSON 


Richard H. Thompson, one of the 
most popular men in the casualty busi- 
ness and known from coast to coast, 
was elected third vice-president of the 
Maryland Casualty this week. He has 
been with the company more than two 
decades. The new fourther vice-presi- 
dent is Ralph F. Proctor, executive 
assistant in the bonding department. 

a 


John D. Henderson, owner of the 
Henderson Agency at Herkimer, N. Y., 
was recently appointed deputy commis 
sioner of canals and waterways for the 
State of New York, with offices located 
at Albany. Mr. Henderson conducts 
the agency founded by his father in 
1872 and is proud of the fact that’ the 
representation of the Henderson family, 
father and son, has been continuous for 
over fifty years. He has been one of 
the active agitators for the “No 
Amount” policy which some of the com- 
panies are now writing. The position is 
a responsible one under the newly re- 
organized Department of Public Works 
and Mr. Henderson’s experience and 
ability will make him a valuable man in 
the position. He will retain control of 
his agency with the active assistance of 
Edward S. Race, who has been asso- 
ciated in the agency for some time. 


STODDARD EXPLAINS NEW BILL 

Francis R. Stoddard, Superintendent 
of Insurance, has furnished the follow- 
ing explanation of the proposed amend- 
ments to the New York Insurance 
Rating Laws which have been intro- 
duced in the New York State Legisla- 
ture on March 11, 1924. 

The bill was introduced in the New 
York State Legislature amending sec- 
tion 141, 14l-a and 141-b of the New 
York Insurance Law. The amendments 
have the following purposes in» view- 

A decision of the Supreme Court in 
proceedings brought against the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion cast a doubt upon the right of a 
rating organization to adopt rules for 
the limitation of agencies and the regu- 
lation of commissions. One of the 
amendments submitted is. designed to 
affirmatively establish the right of a 
rating organization to make such rules 
as it may dee mnecessary and wise to 
promote economy in the ‘field where 
competition between companies for 
business might result in excessive costs 
which would ultimately be saddled upon 
the insuring public. The only restric- 


tion placed upon the rating organization 
by this amendment is the same as the 
restriction in the law regarding other 
rules adopted by the rating organization. 





ANNA T. RUSCHE 


Anna T. Rusche, of the New York 
Life, has the distinction of running an 
exclusively women’s agency in Greater 
New York. A story of her and the 
agency will be found in the life insur- 
ance department of this paper. 

* * * 


Philip Snowden, chancellor of the 
exchequer in the British Labor Cabinet, 
is an advocate of social insurance. To 
any American insurance men who are 
interested in some of Chancellor Snow- 
den’s views, in the autumn of last year 
he wrote a booklet entitled “If Labor 


Rules.” It is published at one shilling 
by the Labor Publishing Company, Ltd., 
38 Great Ormond Street, Lopdon, W. C. 
1, England, and contains his view of 
labor policy. To a series entitled “The 
Socialist Library,’ edited by Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mr. Snowden contributed a 
volume entitled “Socialism and Syndical- 
ism,” in which he forcefully criticises 
the latter. An article written by him 
for the Sunday issue of the New York 
“Times” two or three weeks ago in reply 
to Winston Churchill, further defined his 
conception of the application of Social- 
ist principles to society as it now is. 
es ¢ & 


George King, famous consulting act- 
uary of London, is receiving condolences 
from actuaries in this country because 
of the death of Mrs. King on February 
13. She had been ill for fully five years 
and for more than four years was 
paralyzed and helpless. She started to 
improve and there were strong hopes 
for her further recovery. On February 
12 she had another severe stroke. The 
Kings were married for forty-three 
years and were an unusually happy 
couple. 

es 2 

Samuel Simms, formerly of the United 
States Fidelty & Guaranty, is now con- 
nected with the agency of Thetford & 
Maxson, borough agents for the North 
western Casualty & Surety. Mr. Simms 
has been identified with the liability 
business for the past twenty years. 

> 

Hart Darlington has been re-elected 
president of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange. The twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting was held Wednesday. 

e+ + 

Dr. Edwin H. Allen is the new med 
ical director in chief of the New Eng 
land Mutual. His title is medical 
director. 
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Greer Sees Fine 
Future for U. & O. 


HIS TALK IN ‘ROCHESTER, Ie. Ye 
Coverage Easy to Sell if Understood; 
Suggests How Forms Can Be 
Simplified 


William J. Greer, the scholarly and able 
manager of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, discussed use and occupancy insur- 
ance in a talk at Rochester, N. Y., on 
March 7, when the Western New York 
Field Club entertained the agents of 
Rochester at an annual dinner. 

Mr. Greer took the position that use 
and occupancy is still a field largely un- 
developed. When first introduced it in- 
terested only the manufacturer, but it has 
become so widely known and better and 
more fully understood that it now makes 
its appeal also to jobbers and merchants. 

The day is not far distant, said Mr. 
Greer, when every successful business de- 
pending upon preservation of property 
will have this protection as well as fire 
insurance. It presents a fine opportunity 
for salesmanship. But to succeed in sell- 
ing it, use and occupancy must be under- 
stood, as it should not be written inde- 
scriminately. Notwithstanding the rami- 
fications of the subject, there is little in 
the way of judicial precedent, as there 
has been little litigation in use and occu- 


pancy in recent years. There is one im- 
portant decision, that of Michaels vs. Prus- 
sian National, which was made by the 


Court of Appeals and involved use and 


occupancy insurance in a grain elevator, 
but the contract was different from the 
one now in use. 


Suggested Simplification 


Mr. Greer said that the use and occu- 
pancy form now in general use is to be 
commended, particularly for its explicit 
description of the component parts of 
'U. & O., and is in every respect a great 
improvement over that of even a year 
ago, but in his judgment it would be 
further simplified and improved by 
amendment along the following lines, 
viz: 

“1. If the policy is reduced by a par- 
tial loss and not reinstated, is the daily 
limit also reduced? There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to this and something 
to be said on both sides. If left open, 
it may some time lead to litigation. A 
few words in the form would clear it up 
and remove all uncertainty. 

“2. The present form as part of the 
heading contains these words: ‘Note—lf 
the plant operates Sundays and holidays 
the fraction 1/300 in total suspension 
charge must be changed to 1/365.’ This 
is all right if the change is made, but 
suppose it is overlooked and you find, 
in the event of a loss, that you have a 
300-day form on a 365-day operation? 
A good chance for a complication, if 
nothing more, which, it seems to me, 
would be avoided by a clause in the 


form reading something like this: ‘It is 
a condition of this insurance that if this 
policy covers on the basis of not ex- 
ceeding 1/300 of the amount of this 
policy for each business day of total 
suspension, Sundays and holidays shall 
be excluded, and this policy shall apply 
at the rate of not exceeding 25 business 
days per month.’ 

“3. Cases occur where the assured is 
making no profit and claims none, but 
does claim continuing fixed charges, 
which is proper if it appears that such 
charges would have been earned in the 
operation of the business. 

There has been some suggestion that 
the words “as would have been earned” 
be added to the form, making it read: 
“Such fixed charges and expenses as 
would have been earned and necessarily 
continued,” etc. 


How Loss Is Arrived At 
During the 


course of his talk, Mr. 
Greer said in part: 
“When, as frequently occurs, we are 


asked to explain the details of use and 
occupancy we have found it serviceable 
to outline the proper method by which 
a loss would be arrived at, which under 
the forms now in use, would embrace 
the following, in addition, of course, to 
the element of time required for re- 
placement or repair, all of the factors, 
as regard both total and partial sus- 
pension, to be computed on the basis 
of business days, as defined in the con- 
tract (which in the case of the 300-day 
form would exclude Sundays and _ holi- 
days and would average, say, twenty- 
five days per month), to wit: 

“1. What would have been the total 
daily production (or business) during 
the period of suspension had there been 
no fire? ‘ 

“2. What would have been the daily 
nent profit thereon? 

“3. What is the amount of fixed 
charges and expenses pertaining thereto 
necessarily continuing per day during 
the period of suspension? 
“4. The aggregate of paragraphs two 
and three, expressed in dollars and 
cents, will represent ‘actual loss sus- 
tained’ during total suspension, and will 
be the limit of liability per business day 
unless it exceeds the daily limit of in- 
surance, in which case the latter 
of course be the basis of 
liability. 


would 
maximum 


“In the event of partial suspension it 
will also be necessary to determine the 
following, viz: 

“Actual daily loss sustained, but in- 
cluding such expenses, if any, as are 
necessarily incurred for the purpose of 
reducing the loss under the policies; and 
the proportion of such actual loss and 
expenses, if any, of the total daily value 
of the entire use and occupancy. Such 
proportion, applied to the daily limit 
(paragraph 4) will establish the liability 
per day during the period of partial 
suspension, 

“How much should the assured carry ? 
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“Probably he has put that question 
up to his insurance adviser who has al 
ready suggested to him that he estimate 
the anticipated net profit of the business 
for the coming year and add such of 
the fixed charges and expenses as would 
in the assured’s judgment be likely to 
continue during a total or partial sus- 
pension of business; and such advice 
would be the best that could be given, 
but the assured does not always find it 
easy to separate the ‘necessarily contin- 
uing’ variety from the other kind of 
expense; and so frequently he wants 
more light which the insurance men 
may be able to supply as to some of the 
items, but not as to all for the reason 
that the question often depends upon 
the nature and extent of the fire. For 
instance, depreciation of machinery is a 
perfectly proper charge, but if, in a 
given case, all the machinery is de- 
stroyed by fire, there is nothing to de- 
preciate, and consequently no use and 
occupancy loss on that item in that par- 
ticular case. 

Salaries of Employes 


“It will be of interest to refer to some 
of the more important things 
these lines arising from time to 
to wit: 

“Salaries of employes. It is well settled 
and the accepted practice that salaries 
of employes under contract is a fixed 
charge, necessarily continuing, but what 
about concerns which have no contract 
with any of their employes? In such 
a case there is no legal obligation upon 
the assured to retain such employes dur- 
ing a period of suspension, and, if that 
is the test, then such salaries are not 
‘necessarily continuing’ and cannot be 
included in a use and occupancy loss, 
but it is my judgmet that these words 
should be given their reasonable inter- 
pretation as applied to conditions exist- 
ing as a result of the fire and should 
include salaries of such employes as are 
reasonably necessary to enable the as- 


along 
time, 








sured to maintain his organization, even 
though the assured may not be legally 
liable for the same, provided, of course, 
that the assured is a going concern and 
does retain such employes and actually 
assumes business. If the assured is en- 
titled to retain such employes as are 


reasonably necessary to maintain the 
organization, where shall the line be 
drawn? 


It obviously should include in 
the average case executives, 
superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ment, but is that all? The answer de- 
pends upon the nature and extent of the 
loss. For instance, a department store 
has a fire and it becomes necessary to 
close the entire store for a short time— 
say a few days. The reasonable re- 
quirement of that situation, in respect 
to maintenance of organization, is en- 
tirely different than if the loss were 
one involving a prolonged or even stib- 
stantial period of shut-down. 


managers, 


Interest on Bonds, Mortgages, 
Investments 


“Interest on bonds and mortgages is a 
proper charge, but if the property pol- 
icies are payable to the mortgagee or 
bondholders, the assured’s interest pay- 
ments will be reduced or may be elim- 
inated entirely when the property loss is 
paid. 

“Interest on investment is another item 
to be included in the U. & O. loss, but 
should be computed only upon the value 
of such property as may remain after 
the fire, less the amount of any bonds 
or mortgages on which interest ,has al- 
ready been allowed. 

“The item of insurance is in the same 
category, i. e., there should be included 
in the use and occupancy loss a suffi- 
cient sum to cover premium for the 
period of the shut-down on the amount 
required to cover insurable property re- 
maining after the fire.” 

Mr. Greer also discussed various other 


items, including pension funds and in- 
come tax. 
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Text of Opinion In 
Conran Sprinkler Case 


NO DISCRIMINATION FOUND 
N. Y. Fire Insurance Exchange Has 
Right to Inaist On Test Before 
Giving Credits 
The full text of the opinion of Justice 
Pound of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals in the Conran sprinkler case has 
been printed and is being distributed. 
The decision was given several weeks 
ago when the Court of Appeals reversed 
the ruling of the Appellate Division 
confirming the right of the insurance 
superintendent to allow rate credits on 
buildings equipped with Conran sprink- 
lers, even though the sprinkler had not 
been tested by the New York Fire In- 

surance Exchange. 

Jesse S. Phillips was superintendent 
at the time the original ruling was 
given upholding William F. Conran in 
his fight for rate credits. In the hear- 
ing before the Court of Appeals, Davies, 
Auerbach and Cornell appeared for the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange; 
Carl Sherman, attorney-general for the 
state insurance department, and A. F. 
Van Thun, Jr., for W. F. Conran and 
Joseph F. Conran. 

Extracts from the opinion of Justice 
Pound follow: 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change is a rate- making association 
maintaining an office in New York City, 
which has been authorized under the In- 
surance Law (Cons. Laws, ch. 28) to 
make rates to be used by fire insurance 
underwriters. To correct discrimination 
in the fixing of such rates by such as- 
sociations, the Insurance Law, section 
141, provides suitable power in the 
superintendent of insurance to entertain 
complaints and after a full hearing to 
order its removal. 

The important part of section 141 of 
the Insurance Law, so far as the ques 
tion of discrimination is concerned, is 


that no such rate-making association 
shall fix any fire insurance rate “which 
discriminates unfairly between risks in 
the application of like charges or credits 
or which discriminates unfairly between 
risks of essentially the same hazards 
and having substantially the same de- 
gree of protection against fire. When- 
ever it is made to appear to the satis- 
faction of the superintendent of insur- 
ance that such discrimination exists, he 
may,~ after a full hearing * 
order such discrimination removed.” 


Sprinkler Tested Outside 


The relator has a_ testing agency 
known as its “Chicago Laboratories” 
where tests are made of fire protection 
devices for the purpose of assisting it in 
fixing rates without unfairly discriminat- 
ing between various devices. Applica- 
tion was made to the relator for credit 
in the rating of certain risks equipped 
with the so-called “Conran Sprinkler 
Head,” an invention of the intervener. 
It was claimed that the Conran device 
was just as effective as the sprinkler 
systems for which the relator allowed a 
reduced rate. The relator refused to 
grant this reduced rating on the ground 
that the Conran sprinkler had not been 
submitted to or approved by the “Chi- 
cago Laboratories.” The  intervener, 
having had his apparatus subjected to 
extensive tests and approved by the 
board of standards and appeals of the 
city of New York, the body which ap- 
proves the installation of all fire ap- 
paratus in buildings within that city, and 
by others, complained to the superin- 
tendent of insurance that a discrimina- 
tion against his device existed in the 
fixing of rates. The matter was finally 
brought to hearing and determination, 
the superintendent of insurance holding, 
in effect, that the determining issue was 
whether or not the Conran device was 
just as effective as the sprinkler systems 
for which the exchange had allowed a 
reduced rate. He found that it was and 
ordered the removal of the discrimina- 
tions. 

The question is whether as matter of 


law the relator discriminated unfairly 
against the Conran sprinkler head. The 
effect of the decision of the Appellate 
Division is that the question before the 
superintendent of insurance was one of 
equal fire hazard to be determined by 
him on such evidence as a complainant 
sees fit to produce. Under this in- 
terpretation of the statute the rate- 
making association and the insurance 
companies who must recognize the de- 
vice as a protection against fire, can be 
compelled to grant a rate equal to that 
given the most approved devices which 
have met all tests, although the ex- 
change has not tested the device, and 
the owner of the device has refused to 
comply with the association’s uniform 
rules for testing devices seeking a pre- 
ferred rate. 


No Discrimination Exists 


The question is not whether the Con- 
ran sprinkler is as good a sprinkler as 
any other in use. It may, for the pur- 
poses of the argument, be conceded that 
it is. The question is whether the ex- 
change discriminates unfairly against it; 
makes a distinction in the way it treats 
the Conran device to its prejudice and 
in favor of others in the same class. 
The jurisdiction of the superintendent 
of insurance does not extend to the de- 
cision as an original proposition of the 
merits of rival automatic sprinklers. It 
extends only to the question whether all 
are treated alike and treated fairly. If 
equality and fairness to all is found, no 
discrimination can be said to exist. 

On slight reflection it would seem that 
the adoption of a uniform method of 
testing these devices by the exchange 
itself was well nigh essential for the 
satisfactory working of the scheme of 
rate reduction. The public has the right 
to rely upon the exchange to protect it 
from the installation of unsuitable de- 
vices. The exchange has the right to 
protect itself. If the applicant were 
allowed to select his own test, to con- 
vince the superintendent of insurance of 
its efficiency and thus to avoid the test 
proposed by the exchange, the result 
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would be inconvenience and uncertainty 
instead of definiteness and uniformity. 
The substance of the relator’s position 
is that it will not reduce rates except 
where the protective device installed has 
obtained a license from it to be obtained 
on passing the tests which it imposes 
for its protection. Would an unlicensed 
chauffeur be heard to say that he was 
the best chauffeur in the world and that, 
therefore, he should be excused from 
the tests officially imposed on others in 
the same class and be licensed on some 
other basis of determining merit? 
Would an applicant for appointment in 
the civil service be heard to say, even 
if the Constitution did not forbid, that 
he should be permitted to demonstrate 
his merit and fitness by other methods 
than the examinations required of 
others in the same class? Fairness and 
efficiency assumed, the better the device 
the more certain the required approval. 
The fairness and efficiency of the tests 
made by the Chicago Laboratories are 
not questioned. Conran is, in fact, seek- 
ing a discrimination in his favor, not the 
removal of a discrimination against him. 
Discrimination may come after the 
device has been submitted to the ex- 
change. Finality would not attach to 
its action. It may refuse to make the 
test or the test may be unfair or the de- 
cision may be arbitrary. The powers of 
the superintendent may then be properly 
invoked to remove such discrimination. 
The order of the Appellate Division 
should be reversed and determination of 
the superintendent of insurance an- 
nulled, with costs. 
Hiscock, Ch. J., Carpozo, McLAuGHLIN 
and ANprEws, JJ., concur; Horan and 
CraNngE, JJ., dissent. 
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Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
-& Habilities 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 
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Total .....$3,461,788.32 
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Statement January 1, 1933 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance "und 
and all other 
liabilities ..... 1,3829,033.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyhoiders 
$2,452,589.00 
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London Arson Ring 
Broken; 3 in Jail 


STORY OF CRIMINAL FIRES 





Apparently Wealthy and Successful 
Business Men Were Professional 
Crooks and Fire-Bugs 


By A. C. BLACKALL 

Recently three notorious criminals in 
London were arrested and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment and also 
recommended for deportation on the ex- 
piration of their sentences. ‘Lhe crime 
involved was arson—always one ol the 
most difficult to prove—and, after sen- 
tencing the prisoners at the Old Bailey, 


the recorder, Sir Itrnest Wild, paid an 
eloquent tribute to the work of the 
Scotland Yard authorities tor the suc- 


cess achieved, stating that: ‘The grate- 
ful thanks of the community tor the 
eminent services rendered were richly 
deserved.” 

The case is of especial interest to the 
insurance world, since it brought to 
light a new calling—that of professional 
fire-makers or burglarly experts. So 
successful were the culprits im a series 
of fires and burglaries on their own ac- 
count that they developed a regular 
trade in these crimes and, for fixed fees 
or percentage comilission on the 
amounts recovered {rom the insurance 
companies, arranged burglaries or fires 
for any client entrusting them with the 
jobs. 


Two Fires Each Week 


For a long time past the insurance 
companies, the London lire Brigade 
and the Salvage Corps had been greatly 
perturbed at a continually recurring 
series of fires which took place with un- 
failing regularity every week in the east 
end of London. ‘The average, in fact, 
was about two fires every week. Nearly 
all of them occurred on the premises of 
alien Jews. In every case there was 
substantial insurance and the monoto- 
nous frequency of the claims so irri- 
tated the companies that rates were 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled. At first 
the companies were unsuspicious and 
paid without comment, but when their 
suspicious became aroused many claims 
were settled for far less than the 
amount demanded. Although they knew 
in their own minds that the fires were 
deliberate they were never in a position 
to obtain sufficient evidence to get a 
conviction for arson. 

So great was the interest aroused by 
these numerous fires that in the early 
part of 1923 Scotland Yard was asked 
to take a hand in the deal. Accord- 
ingly, one of the most celebrated detec- 
tives, who had an intimate knowledge of 
the district where the fires were so fre- 
quent and the class of people (nearly 
all foreigners) who either lived or had 
their business there, was deputed to 
take the matter in hand. In conjunc- 
tion with two other well-known detec- 
tives a plan of campaign was formed. 

Anyone knowing the East End of 
London will readily appreciate the diffi- 
culties the trio had to contend with. The 
foreign element, which is clannish to a 
degree, assumes an almost total ig- 
norance of the English language; it 
further has a general disregard for the 
truth and will lie like a gas meter when 
it comes to protecting one of “their 
own” from the wicked police. Know- 
ing this, the detectives went about their 
work in the quietest possible manner 
and, during the course of their comb- 
ing the district, by dint of a chance 
word dropped here and there, became 
apprised of the fact that the two men, 
Joseph Engelstein and Julius Brust, had 
attained considerable notoriety as fire- 
makers. 


Lived In Rich Districts 


Among other remarks overheard by 
the officers were: “I knew Brust when 
he made his first fire, just before he 
moved to Clapton. He’s a smart one,” 
and: “Engelstein! Vell, don’t you know 
he makes fires?” At first the words 


failed to carry conviction, since both 
Engelstein and Brust were apparently 
substantial business men, the former 
being head of the Cygnet Cabinet Co. 
of Shoreditch, while Brust owned the 
Tudor Cabinet Co. in Brick Lane, al- 
most adjoining Engelstein’s factory. 
Koth men were living in the lap of lux- 
ury, Engelstein’s residence being a 
magnificent turreted mansion in Hack- 
ney, while Brust was living in scarcely 
less splendor at Clapton. 

Investigation into their past elicited 
the fact that Engelstein had suffered 
three times from fires at his business 
premises and twice from burglaries at 
uis home, while Brust had already had 
two fires at his place of business. With 
this knowledge, both Engelstein and 
Brust were carefully shadowed by the 
detectives who, in the course of their 
perigrinations around the East End, 
came across various people who knew 
Engelstein. Eventually one of the de- 
tectives was introduced to a man who to 
all intents and purposes was employed 
by Lngelstein as a traveller. The de- 
tective, posing as a north of England 
wool manufacturer, complained oi bad 
trade. To this the immediate reply was. 
“Vy don’t you have a fire?” 

Upon the detective saying it was too 
dangerous, the agent immediately fired 
back: ‘*Vell, have a burglary. One’s as 
easy as the other. Fire or burglary, it 
makes no difference. My man’s a first 
rate mechanic.” 

Iventually the 
detective, as the wool merchant, to 
Iengelstein, who told him he was the 
‘Heap Big Chief” in the fire-raising 
line. 

“! can bring the stuff to your place 
and they’ll never find out the stuff | 
use,” said Engelstein. 


agent introduced the 


Prices Asked For Fires 


IXventually terms were discussed, 
which disclosed the fact that the price 
of fires ranged from £50 ($250) for a 
small one to a considerable percentage 
of the amount paid by the insurance 
company on a large fire. 

Still the evidence was not sufficiently 
conclusive, the same proportion of fires 
continued, and as the buildings were 
gutted any evidence was destroyed and 
the insurance companies continued to 
pay or compromise until May 18 last. 
On that date a fire took place on the 
premises of Stolerman Bros., Ltd., 
cabinetmakers in Columbia Road, a 
street in close proximity to the scene 
of so many previous fires. An _ ex- 
plosion occurred which shattered all the 
windows and sent the flames to the 
roof. Nearby residents saw three men 
run away from the burning building all 
in flames, two being burned about the 
head and the third with his trousers 
ablaze. Although the fire brigade was 
quickly on the spot and poured im- 
mense quantities of water on the flames, 
it only succeeded in quelling the blaze 
in the upper part of the building, utterly 
failing to stem the flames which ap- 
peared to come from the bottom of a 
flight of stairs. Ultimately the fire was 
extinguished by resorting to chemicals, 
when an investigation was made result- 
ing in finding the remains of a zinc- 
lined box close to which were some 
wood-wool shavings. Box and shavings 
were carefully preserved for future ex- 
amination, the results of which will ap- 
pear later. 

It is now necessary to go back to 
August 19, 1920, on which date a fire 
occurred on the premises of Stolerman 
Bros., Ltd., at their address in Rufus 
Road. This place was used as an office 
and showrooms for the goods manufac- 
tured in Columbia Road. The Rufus 
Street premises carried £6,900 (nearly 
$35,000) insurance and a claim for 
£4,448 was promptly made and _ ulti- 
mately settled for £2,416. In addition, 
there was a loss of profits policy in 
existence on which £2,933, 6s, 8d was 
paid, making a total of £5,349, 6s, 8d 
(approximately $27,750). Ultimately 
the Rufus Street property was recon- 
structed and business was conducted as 
usual by Stolerman Bros., Ltd., the in- 
surance on the Columbia Road premises, 
however, being largely increased. The 





insurance was effected with the Sun Fire 
Othce, who notified the firm that at the 
expiration of the policy, June 24, 1923, 
they would not renew. Hence the fire 
reported on May 18. 


Traced By Zinc Box 


Shortly prior to that date James Ber- 
nard Stolerman gave orders to one of 
his employees to make a box 3 feet long, 
1s inches deep and 18 inches wide, 
which was to be. zinc-lined, water- 
ugnt and airtight. ‘This box was de- 
hvered to the Columbia Road premises 
on May 18 At 7 p.’m, the workshop 
was closed for the day and, according 
to Stolerman and all his witnesses, 
everything was secure and there was no 
sign of fire. At 7.45 the explosion men- 
tioned above occurred, the whole neigh- 
borhood being thrown into a panic from 
tne great masses of flame which threat- 
ened the workmen’s dwellings which 
surrounded the scene of the fire. 

When the detectives arrived and dis- 
cussed the matter with the fire brigade 
it was noticed that the wood-wool shav- 
ings in the room in which the tire orig- 
inated smelled strongly of gasoline, 
while the zinc-lined box immediately 
excited suspicion. The detectives then 
proceeded to the police station and went 
carefully through an enormous mass of 
statements made by scores of people. 
inquiries made at the scene of the fire 
disclosed the fact that three men had 
been seen to rush from the blazing 
building carrying fire with them. At 
first Stolerman was not suspected, but 
Itnygelstein and Brust were, and a hunt 


tor these two crooks was_ instituted. 
Neither could be found. Brust was 
seen to leave the factory with his 


trouser leg ablaze, from there he was 
traced to a nearby shop where the fire 


was extinguished, and after that all 
trace of him was lost.  Engelstein, 
whose face and hands were badly 


burned, rushed to a friend’s house, cry- 
ing: “I have had an accident. Send for 
the doctor.” 

This was done and his injuries at- 
tended to. ‘T’wo days later he was re- 
moved to the German hospital at Dal- 
ston, where he remained for three 
weeks. The police then tracked up 
Stolerman, who was also suffering from 


burns which he explained he had re- 
ceived on the morning of the fire 


through the explosion of a water heater 
in his bathroom. This ingenious ex- 
planation he adhered to to the end. Bit 
by bit the detectives obtained further 
evidence and prepared to draw in their 
net. They were greatly assisted by two 
brothers named Hullington, who ran an 
extensive cabinet works in Shoreditch 
and who, from the frequency of fires in 
their district and particularly in their 
own line of business, were getting ex 
ceedingly nervous and anxious. 

One of the firm approached Engel- 
stein, who endeavored to make terms 
with him to provide a fire; a burglary, 
he said, at the moment was out of the 
question owing to his damaged hands, 
but a fire was an easy matter. He ad- 
mitted that he knew the police were 
making inquiries into the Stolerman fire, 
but maintained that the matter would 
blow over. Much credit has been 
awarded the Hullingtons for the assist- 
ance they rendered the police, as all 
through they were acting in the public 
interests 

In June the police commenced to draw 
the net tighter; they had located Brust 
and Engelstein had already been care- 
fully watched. The latter, who had re- 
turned home from the hospital, was 
busy planning further villainy when ar- 
rested, immediately after which Brust 
and Stolerman were also secured. 


Suspects Are Convicted 


Wriggle, squirm, and twist as they 
would and did, the evidence was all too 
damning. Their lies were colossal and 
varied, Engelstein swearing that on the 
evening of May 19 he went home early 
and remained there until the morning of 
the 20th, when he went to his factory, 
saw some shavings on the floor which 
he piled into the crate and set fire to. 
Some of them falling out, he pushed 
them back with his hands and thus at- 


17 
tempted to account for the injuries 
from which he was. suffering. The 


police, however, had discovered the doc- 
tor who treated him for his bruises two 
days previously—May 18. Brust re- 
mained as silent as the grave, but Stoler- 
man denied everything. The police 
court inquiries lasted many days, all 
three being sent for trial at the fall ses- 
sions at the Old Bailey. The evidence 
of the Brothers Hullington was most 
damning, when they explained that with 
tull police sanction they had negotiated 
with Engelstein for either a fire or a 
burglary. 

It seems a curious thing that, not- 
withstanding that all the prisoners were 
living lives of luxury in magnificent 
homes, with their wives and families 
dressed in the extremes of fashion, and 
generally believed to be men of wealth, 
in every case their accounts at the bank 
were overdrawn. Yet at the trial they 
were all defended by the most eminent 
and expensive members of the English 
criminal bar. It appears that within a 
day of their arrest a subscription was 
opened for the defence at a little Yid- 
disher restaurant in the fire neighbor- 
hood and within a few hours over 
£3,000 ($15,000) was subscribed. 

The recorder pointed out that arson 
is a crime for which a sentence of penal 


servitude for life can be given. A fire- 
raiser is a potential murderer. 
Engelstein is reported to have made a 


fortune out of the proc eeds of his many 
fires, but expended it all in luxurious 
living. His factory was merely a blind. 
The records of the claims made by these 
three men on their personal insurances 
speak volumes. 





New Home of thz 
Insurance Company 
of North Amzrica 























Insurance Co. of North America 
Building 
The Insurance Company of North 


America is to erect a_ sixteen-story 
building on the Southwest corner of 
the Parkway, Sixteenth and = Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia. An  architect’s 
sketch of the new structure is repro- 
duced herewith. Work upon the con- 
struction begins April 1, and will be 
completed sometime after the first of 
the new year. 

For ninety years the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America has had _ its 
home office located at Third and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. 
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nou all men by these 


ypreseiia that every Glens 
Falls Agent is hereby appoint- 


<}y ed a purveyor of Insurance 


Protection, assuring business 
permanence, financial secur- 
ity and peace of mind to All 
their Majesties, the Citizens of 
’ the Great American Republic. 


Done at Glens Falls, New 
York, this, the Twentieth day 


of February, in the Year of 
Our Lord, Nineteen Hundred 
and Twenty-Four. 


Gens FAtts INSURANCE COMPANY 


Presiden 
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INSURANCE 


Oyellin 


COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
E. W. WEST, President 






H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 


F. M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 
R. S. BUDDY, C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries 


R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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Naghten Raps Growth 
of Departmental Power 


HE CALLS IT SOCIALISTIC 


Evidence of Paternalism by Commis- 
sioners Seen on All Sides, Says 
Chicago Agent 


In Chicago last week, talking before 
the Illinois Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion, James I. Naghten, well-known Chi- 
cago agent, gave a retrospect of the In- 
surance Commissioners’ meeting in Chi- 
cago January 21 and 22, when commis- 
sions were the subject of discussion. He 
made a plea against control of the busi- 
uess taken out on socialistic control. 
'f socialism means anything, it is the 
public menace of industries as c pposed 
to individual ownership and_ control. 
lormerly, insurance commissioners were 
concerned about the financial responsi- 
bility of insurance companies licensed 
in their states, the insurance laws being 
few and simple. But gradually the re- 
strictions have grown in number, some 
of them not necessary and some of them 
burdensome. Unnecessary and unrea- 
sonable demands on companies grow. 

“Have any of you gentlemen ever 
looked over the annual statement blanks 
that the companies are required to fill 
out?” he asked. “If you have, you 
must have been struck by the amazing 
amount of information asked of them. 
So far as I have been able to learn, no 
other class of business is required to 
give such minute information of its op- 
erations as insurance companies. Of 
course, this requires an elaborate sys- 
tem of bookkeeping and a very expen- 
sive one and a very difficult one, too. 
Some of the information asked for is of 
little or no value, and might, in the in- 
terest of economy, be eliminated. As the 
demands of the commissioners increased, 
they became more arbitrary and more 
unreasonable. Some of the more radi- 
cal ones precipitated conflicts with the 
companies that resulted in their with- 
drawal from their states. Courts had 
to be appealed to and in the meantime 
property holders had to go without in- 
surance and the reby suffer by the acts 
of their own officials. In the course of 
time the commissioners formed an as- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
and began to hold regular meetings at 
which many of the prominent company 
officials were present. At these meet- 
ings discussions arose from time to time 
regarding the conduct of the fire in- 
surance business, both from the stand- 
point of the company and from that of 
the agent. Gradually these discussions 
began to do with the internal affairs of 
the business. At these meetings com- 
pany managers were present and by 
their presence gave a certain admittance 
to the new forming sentiment among the 
commissioners that they had rights in 
the discussions and determination of 


matters essentially belonging to the 


companies. 
Significance of the January Meeting 


“Is it to be wondered at, then, that 
the commissioners should finally stand 
in our midst and say to us that we 
should no longer control that most ele- 
mentary part of our business, the right 
of contract between employer and em- 
plove? Did not the company managers 
see this final denouement to their nam- 
by-pamby acquiescence of the various 
movements leading up to the final meet- 
ing in Chicago? At this meeting there 
were sixteen commissioners from as 
many states present, spokesmen repre- 
senting the Union and Bureau, officials 
from the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, beside sa number of local 
agents from the excepted states, all of 
whom had something to say on the sub- 
ject of commissions between companies 
cal agents and on the acquisition cost 
of the business generally. I believe 
most of you are familiar with the de- 
tails of that meeting as they were 
pretty generally written up in the vari- 
ous insurance journals, and they are 
hardly worth repeating here. Some of 
the questions asked of witnesses by a 
few of the commissioners gave one the 
impression that they were not deeply 
versed in the intricacies of the insurance 
business. That, of course, is not to be 
wondered at, as many of the commis- 
sioners throughout the country are po- 
litical appointees and hold office in many 
cases for two or three or four years 
only and then make way for new ones, 
and I think we will all agree that two 
or three years are not long enough to 
get acquainted even with the rudiments 
of our business. Finally, their edict was 
issued and to me it savored of an at- 
tempt to usurp power (although I do 
not think they thought so, and that they 
really thought that they were helping 
the insurance people to settle a serious 
problem within their ranks, and which, 
if settled, would eventually tend to a 
lowering of insurance rates, which 
would, of course, benefit the public), but 
fortunately the decision of the Federal 
Court has brought us back our rights 
again. 

“Now that their assumed right to in- 
terfere in our internal affairs has been 
settled, let us look at the cause of all 
this hullabaloo. What was it? Acqui- 
sition cost; it was too high. How high? 
About 43 or 44% of the premiums paid. 
Is that too high compared with the ele- 
ment of expense in selling railroad 
clectric street car or elevated railroad 
irgznsportation, or gas or electric light 
or telephone service, or in the many 
things that the public utilities sell to the 
public? Isn’t it true that most of them 
use up anywhere from 70 to 80 cents of 
every dollar they collect in expense? 
And isn’t it a fact that when you get 
into the necessities of life such as food 
and clothing and shelter the story is 
even worse? Isn't the insurance agent 


Want War Stopped 


(Continued from page 1) 


pointing general agents for the purpose 
of writing business locally and they are 
paying a local agent a general agent’s 
commission on this local business. In 
order to evade rules, a local agent resigns 
all of his companies except those of one 
company or of an allied group of com- 
panies which will pay him what amounts 
to an excessive commission.” 

Here Mr. Moffatt paused for a moment 
and. then said with a great deal of em- 
phasis: “This agent may profit temporar- 
ily but it is only temporarily. He is short- 
sighted, because he is paving the way not 
only to wreck the American Agency Sys- 
tem as it has been conducted for so many 
decades but the entire institution of com- 
pany representation on a commission basis. 
When an agent resigns all of his com- 
panies but one or a group of companies 
directed by a single administration, 
inviting all the other companies to appoint 
competitors—competition which he did not 
have before. He is inviting them to break 
down the bars, one of which is the owner- 
‘ship of expirations. The companies which 
leave his office may take his expirations 
along with them and hand them to some- 
body else. Certainly, it would be temp- 
tation to do so.” 


Didn’t Go to Commissioners First 


Mr. Moffatt had considerable to say 
of the present attitude of the commission- 
ers towards agency remuneration and he 
told of the commissioners’ sub-committee 
which had suggested a scale of commis- 
sion which is lower than any now paid in 
the United States. The representatives of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents were able to make a fight and 
prevent such an edict for a lower scale 
coming out. 

Mr. Moffatt then took up the allega- 
tion that the agents themselves had _ first 
brought to the attention of the commis- 





worthy of his hire and doesn’t he ren- 
der a real and valuable service to the 
policyholder specifically, and to the pub- 
lic generally, and is he too well paid 
for it? Anyone who is familiar with 
this question will have to answer most 
emphatically, no. 


Rates Have Declined 


“As I told the commissioners in an- 
swer to a question asked me by one of 
them, the insurance rate had _ steadily 
declined despite the fact that there had 
been a slight increase in the expense 
ratio of the business. Here are the fig- 
ures showing the rate paid by the public 
for its insurance: 1908, 1.14; 1922, .94, or 
a decrease of 174%%. In other words, 
the figures show that, notwithstanding 
an increase of 8.02% in the cost to the 
companies of doing business, they are 
giving the public its insurance for 174%42% 
less than it formerly paid.” 





he is, 


sioners the proposition of intervening in 
the Union-Bureau war. He said that the 
agents had told the commissioners that 
they had no right to regulate contractual 
relations between companies and agents. 
He also denied that the agents were back 
of the Commissioner Wells resolution 
presented to commissioners that the body 
appoint a committee to investigate the 
commission situation. 


Preferred Risk Specialists 


While discussing commissioners, the 
speaker called attention to the guaranteed 
underwriting profit report adopted by the 
departmental heads, and said facetiously 
that he wished some one would guarantee 
him a net profit of 5% on his business. 
This led him to a brief review of the 
Wisconsin Commissioner’s suggestion that 
the proper way to compensate agents was 
to pay a contingent commission. The 
subject of contingent commissions was a 
big one and the speaker paused to com- 
ment rather acidly on the companies which 
specialize on preferred business permit- 
ting general writing companies to assume 
the more hazardous risks, as well as to 
comment on the mutuals which accept only 
the best of the sprinkled risk business. 
He said that such mutuals and such stock 
companies were indirectly increasing rates 
of the hazardous class property, and he 
wondered if this were good for the body 
politic. He declared that it was impor- 
tant to American industry and American 
business that chemical products be manu- 
factured, for instance, but there were 
companies and mutuals which would’ not 
acé¢ept such risks. There were many com- 
panies, however, which regarded it as their 
patriotic duty to carry extra hazardous 
risks, which were essentials to the nation, 
and he called attention to the associated 
companies carrying the coal mine busi- 
ness in compensation, as one evidence of 
this. 

Mr. Moffatt also commented rather se- 
verely on agents who accepted bonuses 
from companies. That was but another 
way of paying excess commissions, he 
said, 


Other Speakers 


Among the speakers who declared that 
the commission war should stop by ac- 
tion of the companies themselves were 
Edith Goodspeed, of Joliet, and R. C. 
Sherman, of Waukegan. The latter said 
he was about to buy a mixed agency, 
but as no one could tell the real value 
of a mixed agency nowadays as the 
agent might lose some of his companies 
by reason of separation he did not make 
the purchase. He told of a mix-up in 
Mattoon, Ill, growing out of the own- 
ership of expirations in agencies where 
there had been a transfer of companies 
by reason of separation. 

The four men whom C. F. Hildreth 
advocated locking up in a room for a 
fight to the finish were Messrs. Sheldon 
and Younker of the Bureau and Thomas 
and Harding of the Union. All of them 
are good scrappers. 
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NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


Cable Address: 
“Reinsurer New York” 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


NEW INDIA 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOMBAY 
Statement January 1, 1924 
Premium Reserve ................-$1,406, 008.38 


Unpaid Losses and _ all 
other Liabilities .. 


453,565.65 
327,800.55 


....-$2,187,374.58 





OSAKA 
MARINE & FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 


OF OSAKA 
Statement January 1, 1924 
Premium Reserve ................ .$ 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all 
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TOTAL ASSETS ......+.. 


SUMNER BALLARD, U. S. Manager 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


662,724.19 


175,381.24 
325,687.04 
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Indispensable to NATIONAL welfare 


OTTON ranks as one of our foremost 

staples. It is an important source of 

the country’s wealth and provides a liveli- 
hood for many thousands of its citizens. 


The financial security afforded by Insur- 
ance is an essential factor in the business 
of marketing this great resource of the 
sunny South. 


Through their suggestions for reducing 
fire risks, insurance underwriters have 
helped to introduce the most advanced 


methods of operation. The highest type of 
warehouse and apparatus are now seen 
side by side with picturesque old equip- 
ment that has not yet entirely disappeared. 


Many concerns engaged in this vast indus- 
try, extending from the planter through 
innumerable processes to the consumer, 
place implicit faith in the protection of- 
fered by the Liverpool and London and 
Globe. It is one of the activities that fur- 
nish a true picture of the L. & L. &G. as 
a force in the nation’s welfare. 
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Insurance Companies 
To Use Farm Papers 


ROGERS DESCRIBES PLAN 


Members of Farm peer in Which 
Are both Union and Bureau 
Companies, Interested 


‘ne plans of the advertising commit- 
lee Ol the farm Association—composed 
ol more than fifty companies writing 
,arm business, including both Western 
Union and Bureau companies in its 
inembership—were announced in Chi- 
cago last week to members of the Illi- 
uois Association of Insurance Agents by 
Wallace Rogers, superintendent of the 
farm department of the Hartford, who 
addressed the convention. Mr. Rogers 
is chairman of the advertising commit- 
tee. He explained the manner in which 
insurance is to tell its story to the 
iarmers through ads in farm journals 
and some daily papers in the agricul- 
tural centers. it 1s reported that all but 
four or five of the companies in the 
association are lined up with this propo- 
sition, which has had the approval of 
tne executive committee of the Farm 
Association. 


The advertising committee was ap- 
pointed last April by President Lesch of 
the Farm Association. In addition to 
Chairman Rogers Charles N. Gorham 
ot the American and C. KE. Parks of the 
ational are on this committee. 

“the immediate reason tor action at 
tuat time,” said Mr. Rogers in his talk 
1ast week, “was a press bulletin issued 
vy the Department of Agriculture at 
Wasnington, urging the tormation of 
more farm assessment insurance com- 
panies, of which there are now more 
than 2,000 in the United States. This 
bulletin, which was one of a series, took 
particular pains to point out the so- 
called advantages of these small assess- 
ment companies as against the protec- 
tion provided by ‘commercial’ com 
panies. Practically every farm paper in 
tue country, as well as many big dailies, 
ian it conspicuously and many treated it 
editorially. 

“This bulletin also came to the atten- 
tion of E. N. Hopkins, now with the 
Meredith Publications in Des Moines, 
and formerly publisher of “The Under- 
writers Review,’ who was secretary of 
agriculture in the Wilson administra- 
tion. He is owner and publisher of 
‘Successful Farming,’ ‘The Dairy 
larmer’ and ‘Fruit, Garden and Home.’ 


Getting the Ear of Farmers 


‘Mr. Hopkins appeared before the 
managing committee of the Farm Asso- 
ciation and made the suggestion that in- 
surance companies could fortify them- 
selves against such propaganda, as well 
as accomplishing many other desirable 
things, by indulging in a co-operative 
advertising campaign in farm journals. 

“This resulted in the appointment of 
the committee by Mr. Lesch. After 
studying the question for several 
months this committee made a report 
to the managing committee which was 
unanimously approved and_ recom- 
mended to the members of the associa- 
tion by the managing committee. The 
special committee was instructed to sub- 
mit the proposition to the members of 
the association at the annual meeting 
on January 30, which was done. The 
idea was approved by the association at 
this meeting. Since the constitution 
and by-laws of its association make no 
provision for such expenditures, partic- 
ipation by each member must, therefore, 
be voluntary. The secretary was in- 
structed to ask each member to indi- 
cate whether or not he will participate. 
This is now being done.” 


Sought Expert Advice 


The committee sought counsel of ex- 
pert advertising men, publishers, as well 
as advertising managers of various com- 
panies. To its surprise it found that 
practically every business which is de- 
pendent upon the good will of the public 
for its success had gone to the public 














Year After Year 


Norwich Union has sustained a 
high level of efficiency, and has 
provided substantial policies, in- 
cluding all modern covers, backed 
by prompt and courteous service 
—a feature that has long been 
recognized for its importance to 
the community as well as its 
value to the discriminating agent. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 





Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 





H, P. Jackson, Vice-President 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 











with its story by means of educational 
advertising except insurance. 

The committee reported the following 
statement which was made by John D. 
Barnhill, an advertising man of national 
reputation: “1 do not know of any great 
business in which the burden of educat- 
ing and selling the public is left so en- 
tirely upon the retailers as is the busi- 
ness of fire insurance.” 

The committee found that the first 
and most outstanding instance of co- 
operative advertising was that of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
This form of advertising is credited with 
being the binding tie between the mem- 
bers; the principal reason why they are 
in existence today while other similar 
co-operative organizations have fallen 
by the wayside. Sunkist oranges, Sun- 
maid raisins and Sun-Sweet prunes are 
familiar to all of us. This form of ad- 
vertising is credited with increasing the 
consumption of raisins from 110 million 
to 326 million pounds annually in four 
years. 

Mr. Rogers, going into the subject 
in considerable detail, described how 
other of the leading industries, public 
utilities, etc., are using co-operative ad- 
vertising space. 

What Farm Association Hopes to 

Accomplish 


The Farm Association Committee 
thought that six beneficial results might 
he expected trom this advertising: 

(1) The public mind would be changed from 
that of prejudice to friendship, resulting in a 
reduction in the number of antagonistic bills 
hefore legislatures. 

Incidentally, most of the antagonistic 
legislation which insurance is subject to 
originates in western territory and from 
agricultural communities. 

(2) Editorial Influence. The committee thought 
that much of the unfriendly matter—editorial 
and contributed- appearing in farm publications 
and local papers in farming communities is 
based more upon ignorance and lack of informa 


tion rather than any deliberate attempt to harm 
the insurance business. 


(3) A better understanding of our business on 
the part of the public would result in easier 
selling on the part of our agents A more 
friendly attitude on the part of the public 
might reflect itself in the reduction of loss 
claims. 

(4) Improve morale all along the line. In 
creased respect for our business on the part of 
everyone engaged in it. Not all the knockers of 
the insurance business are on the outside. 


(5) It would be a means of education and in- 
formation to the public, to editors of farm jour- 
nals and local papers in agricultural communi- 
ties, as well as a source of education to our 
local representatives and field force generally. 

(6) It would give direction to the efforts to 
sell the idea of insurance as well as its pro- 
tection to the public. 


“Think of the advantages of having 
local agents, special agents, home office 
folks, newspapers—all talking about the 
same phases of insurance at the same 
time,” continued Mr. Rogers. 

“Tf these things can be accomplished, 
it is obvious that the benefits will not 
be limited to the farm business. In fact, 
as I see it, there is nothing in this 
Association plan that may not be ap- 
plied to all branches of the business. 


Nineteen Journals Will Be Used 

“The plan recommended by our Com- 
mittee contemplated the use of a farm 
publication of general circulation and in- 
fluence, which would be the key publica- 
tion. The paper recommended was 
“Successful Farming.” In addition, 
this paper was to be supported in 
practically every State by a farm journal 
of State influence. The schedule of cost 
provided for 12 months’ program. In 
States where two farm journals of rela- 
tively equal importance and influence 
wer efound, the schedule was divided 
between the two, giving six months to 
each paper. There were nineteen jour- 
nals in all. The State papers selected 
for Illinois were the ‘Prairie Farmer’ 
and ‘The Orange Judd Farmer. This 
provided a total average monthly cir- 
culation of 2,718,000 in the territory to 
be covered where there are 2,797,000 
farms. The total cost would be less than 
4 of 1 per cent. on the premiums in- 
volved. 

“We all know that farm journals have 
perhaps more influence with their read- 
ers than any other class of publications. 
Practically all of them guarantee the 
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lrisurance interests generally, recognize 
the important part played by the New 
York Underwriters Agency in the develop- 
ment of Business Interruption Indemnity 


A good business men know that ordinary fire insurance, 
no matter how fully it covers loss of property values de- 
stroyed, does not indemnify for the whole loss sustained. Loss 
of business and consequent Joss of profits due to a period of en- 
forced idleness following a fire are not covered under ordinary 
fire policies. Some business men do not know that such in- 
surance is procurable. It is the duty of the agent to fully 
inform his clients as to the coverage afforded by Business In- 
terruption Indemnity (Use and Occupancy Insurance). 

The New York Underwriters Agency was a pioneer in 
furnishing this indemnity and has played a leading part in its 


_ development. The activities of this organization in acquaint- 





ing its representatives with the coverage have earned for it a 


distinctive position in the Use and Occupancy field. 


New York Underwriters Agency 


A.&J.H.Stoddart 
100 William Street New York City 


The New York Underwriters Agency is an insurance underwriting headquarters that is repre- 
sented in all parts of the country. Since 1864 this General Agency organization has been 
a factor in the economical distribution of insurance protection and it has endeavored to 
merit the position of leadership that it occupies today in the insurance world. 
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truthfulness and accuracy of the adver- 
tisements which they carry. Not all of 
the good farm papers were listed on the 
schedule. 

“The Committee also recommended a 
plan of pre-merchandising this program 
to local representatives. Under this 
plan, every agent of every company par- 
ticipating in the advertising would be 
advised of what was to happen and what 
was to be said and when it was to be 
said. The plan also included page ad- 
vertisements in insurance journals an- 
nouncing and explaining the proposition, 
in addition to a letter to every agent, 
sending him a prospectus showing each 
‘ad’ t obe run and the date of its pub- 
lication. Agents were to be encouraged 
in every way to tie--up with thsee ad- 
vertisements by running these ‘ads’ in 
their local papers simultaneously with the 
‘ads’ that appeared in the farm journals. 
The Association to furnish the necessary 
mats and plates. 


Insurance Facts Booked 

“Not the least important feature of 
the scheme was a booklet to be pre- 
pared, entitled, ‘Insurance Facts for 
Owners of Farm Property.’ Any agent 
using these advertisements would be 
furnished with an ample quantity of 
these booklets which would thoroughly 
explain legal reserve or stock company 
insurance by elaboration of our adver- 
tisement. It should be the best talk that 
could be given in favor of stock insur- 
ance, and, therefore, against Mutual in- 
surance. Each advertisement appearing 
in farm papers wuold have a coupon at- 
tached which the reader could detach 
and send to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, who would send him a copy of 
this little booklet. Now, as to copy, it 
was the opinion of the Committee that 
our advertisements should not carry a 
defense of insurance. The business of 
insurance needs no defense—it needs 
only explanation. 

“The campaign should be an explana- 
tion of the workings of the business, 
rates, reserve, the reason and necessity 
for co-ordination between companies in 
establishing rates, profits, taxes and all 
that goes to make up the -business, told 


in a forceful and brief way. It was a 
thought of the Committee that we 
should also stress the service features 


of the business; the numerous services 
that are rendered by local agents, which, 
as a rule, thoroughly entitle him to the 
amount of the premium which he re- 
tains as commission. One of our pro- 
posed advertisements deals effectively 
with this subject. 


No Knocking of Mutuals 

“As has been said, our plan was con- 
ceived in the proper atmosphere. It is 
not the plan of the Association to engage 
in a knocking campaign against Mutual 
companies. Such a campaign would be 
destructive whereas we hope to be con- 
structive. An individual might success- 
fully undertake such a plan, as has been 
demonstrated, but it is quite different 
with an institution We hope to down 
assessment insurance by expounding the 
good qualities of legal reserve or stock 
insurance as the life insurance com- 
panies have done.” 





DART WITH WHITE & PITCHER 





Manager of New York Office of Rollins 
Burdick Hunter Co., Vice-President 
of Brokerage Concern 


Edward W. Dart, manager of the 
New York office of Rollins Burdick 
Hunter Company, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with White & Pitcher, 
Inc., as vice-president and _ secretary. 
Mr. Dart started his insurance work as 
a young man in Kansas City, with two 
of the large local agencies there. In 
1903, he became connected with the 
home office of the London & Lancashire 
which was then located in New York, 
and in 1905, joined the force of the 
Home. Early in 1906, he was employed 
as an inspector of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, later joining the 
Automatic Sprinkler Department of the 
Exchange as a special inspector. In 


1911, he engaged with Johnson & Hig- 


gins as surveyor in the survey and engi- 
neering department, of which depart- 
ment he later became manager. 

In 1920, he became connected with the 


Consolidated Fire, Life & Accident 
Brokers, as vice-president and _ secre- 
tary, leaving them on November 15, 


1922, to manage the New York office 
of Rollins Burdick Hunter Company. 
He has always been a student of fire 
protection and prevention and has made 
an exhaustive study of special hazards. 
He is the author of an extensive report 
on the storage of motion picture films 
and has written numerous articles on 
special hazards. 

S. V. D. White is president of White 
& Pitcher, Inc. Prior to his. entry in 
the insurance business Mr. White was 
in banking, which he left in 1915 to be- 
come connected with the Utilities 
Mutual Insurance Company. In 1921, 
he left that organization to enter the 
brokerage business and in 1923 formed 
a partnership with Mr. Pitcher. Mr. 
White has a wide acquaintance and is 
a producer of ability. 

David FE. Pitcher, treasurer of the cor- 
poration, is well known in the insur- 
ance business, being, one of the large 
family whose name is closely identified 
with insurance. Mr. Pitcher is well 
versed in all forms of insurance as well 
as an adjuster of marked ability. 





1871 


$1,000,000 Capital 





Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1924 








DONALDSON TO PRESIDE 


Gander Thos. B. Donaldson, former 
Insurance Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania, will act as toastmaster at the 
“Trish Night” dinner of the New York 
City Pond of the Blue Goose, to be 
held at the Hotel Sylvania, Philadel- 


phia, on Monday, March 17, at 6:30 
o'clock, p. m. 
Gander E. L. Sullivan of the Home 


Insurance Co., will talk on “Irish Ad- 
vertising,”’ and other speakers to be 
announced later will be present. In ad- 
dition, the Philadelphia committee— 
Gander Walter H. Evert, chairman— 
promises several vocal selections by an 
Irish quartet 


IN TOWN LAST WEEK 


President Edgar M. Griffiths, Vice- 
President Frank P. Tucker, Treasurer 
Alexander J. Young, Secretary Leonard 
L. Saunders and former President Ed- 
ward L. Haskell, all of the Insurance 
Federation of New York, were in town 
last week attending an executive com- 
mittee meeting of the Federation that 
was held at the Travelers office. 


P. G. Shallcross, prominent automobile 
and fire insurance adjuster of Van- 
couver, is a brother of Cecil F. Shall- 
cross, United States manager of the 
North British & Mercantile. 
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Eagle Tornado 





Headlines: 


During the next sixty days newspapers from all parts 
of the country will be carrying headlines and stories of 


damage wrought by windstorms and tornadoes. 


It is during this period particularly, that destructive 


winds will play havoc with property and credit. 


Full coverage by Tornado Insurance is the only guar- 
antee of immunity from loss in any section. Whenever 


you sell a fire policy, supplement it with an American 


service will be appreciated. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


- CHICAGO 


‘ 


and Windstorm policy; after a blow such 


JAMES A .SWINNERTON 
PRESIDENT 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Maher Collieries Co., Ist Mtge. S. F. Gd. Bds.... 1924 


$ss 06-468 & 4:6 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses 


FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTERNATION 


Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
January 1, 1924 


ASSETS 


United States Third Liberty Loan Bonds........ 1928 $173,250.00 
American Light & Traction Gold Notes.......... 1925 50,500.00 
Asmar. Tal: Be Ted, le SOOM. Te woos oi vein cieis ct 1929 116,250.00 
Anglo-Amer. Oil Co., Ltd., S. F. Gd. Notes........ 1925 73,440.00 
Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co. Scrip.............1921-22-23 184,100.00 
B. & O. R. R. Co., Coll. Trust Bonds ........... 1924 25,000.00 
OO: BR. RR. Gos Peter Bam ow occ ccc cecsess 1925 97,000.00 
B. & O. Morgantown & Kingwood Eq. Tr...... 1925 25,000.00 
B. & O. R. R. Co., Pitts. & M. Div., Ist Mtge... 1925 24,000.00 
Barnedall Corp., Sk. Fd: Conv... .......52200.800- 1931 24,250.00 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ist Mtge.... 1925 127,500.00 
British Columbia, Prov. of, Gold Debenture..... 1925 24,750.00 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 5 Year Notes..... . 1924 25,000.00 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., Guar. Gold Notes.... 1925 100,000.00 
Carolina, Clinchfield & O. R. R. Co., Eq. Tr...... 1926 101,000.00 
Central Leather Co., First Lien 20 Yr. Gold Bds.. 1925 23,750.00 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co., Secured Gold Notes.. 1929 50,000.00 
Chestnut Bldg. Co., Inc., Ist Mtge............... 1924 25,000.00 
Chestnut Str. Office Bldg., Ist Mtge........... 1924-25 50,000.00 
Chicago & Alton R. R. Co., Eq. Gold Notes... . 1926-27 150,000.00 
Chic, wan. & St. P: Ry. Co, Conv. «oo. iccevescs 1932 27,500.00 
Chic., Mil. & St. P., Eq. Gold Notes........... 1925-27 125,000.00 
Chic., R. I. & P. Ry Co., Ist Ref. Mtge.......... 1934 18,500.00 
Chic., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., Eq. Tr. Gold Notes.... 1925 25,250.00 
Chic., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., Gold Notes............ 1926 73,500.00 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha Ry. Co., Deb...... 1930 23,250.00 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co., Ist Mtge. Bds..... 1927 24,250.00 
Sern Bes Te os Fes. TUBE. oi ones oes eeivees deen 1924 25,000.00 
De Bardeleben Coal Corp., Ist Mtge. Serial Bds.1924-25 50,000.00 
Eastern Steel Co., Gold Notes.................... 1924 49,500.00 
El Paso Electric Co., Gold Notes................. 1925 35,350.00 
am Te. Te. Co, Bie, PU coke cn oeecdcdvuee 1928 50,000.00 
Fidelity-International Tr. Co. of N. Y., Stock.... 82,000.00 
Florida East Coast R. R. Co., Ist Mtge........... 1959 22,000.00 
Florida, State of, Everglade Drainage District Bds. 1935 25,500.00 
Galveston-Houston El. Co., Gold Notes........... 1925 25,250.00 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Sk. Fd. Gd. Bds.... 1941 56,350.00 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Ref. Mtge............. 1955 21,250.00 
Imperial Japanese Gov., Sterling Loan........... 1925 23,500.00 
Jones County, N. R., Road Notes................ 1925 50,500.09 
Lake Erie & W. R. R. Co., Eq. Gd. Notes........ 1925 43,632.00 
Lake Shore & Mich. So. Ry. Co.................. 1928 23,750.00 
Louisville & Nashv. Ry. Co., Unif. Mtge......... 1940 22,500.00 
Macy & Co., R. H., Inc., Pfd. Stock............. 17,100.00 
Macy & Co., R. H., Inc., Comm. Stock.......... 2,442.00 


oS 66.06. @ 6 a 6 e Be Chee BO S16 










Minn., Lynd. & Minnetonka Ry. Co., Ist Mtge. 


CORO. certs ner ee meee mt 1925 
Missiesinni; State al, NOUS... 6606655556050 ces 1924 
Missouri Pac. R. R. Co., Ist & Ref. Mtge........ 1926 


National Bank of Commerce of N. Y., Stock.... 
N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. Co., Eq. Gold Notes. . .1925-26 


N.Y. Tele Go, Tete Ge tO asin os os kbc cones 1939 
New Orleans, Tex. & Mex. Ry. Co., Ist Mtge.... 1925 
Old Ben Coal Corp., 2nd Mtge. Serial Bds....... 1924 


Pac. T. & T. Co., lst Mtge. & Coll. Tr. Sk. Fd.... 1937 


Pan-Amer. P. & T. Co., Marine Eq. Conv........ 1930 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Eq. Tr. Notes......... 1924-25 
Pershing Square Office Bldg., Ist Mtge.......... 1925 
Putte, &. 1. Co, Botti. Tr. Cart... .occcccsavcesd 1926-27 


Reserve Resources Corp., 6% Cum. Pf. Stk...... 
St. Gerard Apartment Hotel Bldg., Ist Mtge.... 1925 
St. Louis, San Francisco Ry. Co., Eq. Gold Notes. 1924 


Savannah Elec. & Power Co., Notes.............. 1925 
Seaboard Airline Ry. Co., Eq. Tr. Cert......... 1925-26 
Shelton Apartment Hotel Bldg., lst Mtge........ 1925 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purch. Co., Gold Notes....... 1925 
South & North Alabama R. R. Co., Cons. Mtge.. 1936 
So. Pacthe R. R. Co., Equip. Trust............66. 1924 
Se; Pees Wee Wes So IR oo ose hove bccacsosctdeaeen 1929 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co., Conv. Sk. Fd. Gold Bds 1926 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal., Serial Gold Notes...... 1925 
Tampa, Fla., City of, Water Works Purchase.... 1926 
Texas & Pacific Co., Equip. Trust............... 1927 
Tol., St. L. & W. R. R. Co., Gold Notes......... 1924 


Tol., St. L. & W. R. R. Co., Pr. Lien Gold Bds.... 1925 
Toronto Power Co., Ltd., Ist Mtge. Guar. Bds.... 1924 


Union Pacific R. R. Co., 20-Year Conv........... 1927 
Union Tank Car Co., Eq. Tr. Gold Notes........ 1930 
U. S. Realty & Imp. Co., 20-Year Gold Deb...... 1924 
Wabash Ry. Co., Equip. Tr. Gold Notes......... 1926 
Wash., Ohio & West. R. R. Co., Ist Mtge....... 1924 
Wheeling & L. E. Ry. Co., Eq. Gd. Notes...... 1925-26 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Conv. Sk. Fd. Gd. Bds....... 1928 
12 E. 86th St., Apart. Bldg., N. Y., Ist Mtge...... 1925 
1 West 39th St. Bldg., N. Y., Ist Mtge......... 1924-25 
110 William St. Corporation, Reg. Deb......... 1925-27 


110 William St. Corporation, Com. Stock 
110 William St. Corporation, 7% Cu. Pf.......... 

300 Riverside Drive Apart. Bldg., Ist Mtge...... 1925 
875 West End Ave. Apart. Bldg. Corp. Ist Mtge.. 1926 
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$5,532,864.00 
voreere ee 1,100,129.73 





$6,632,993.73 





Reserve for Unexpired Risks 


All Other Liabilities 


CAPITAL STOCK 
NET SURPLUS 


SUMNER BALLARD, President 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 


$ 754,084.38 





3,077,579.84 
145,000.00 

$1,000,000.00 
1,656,329.51 2,656,329.51 
$6,632,993.73 
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Ben C. Hyde’s Order 
Not Being Obeyed 


COMMISSIONS NOT UNIFORM 


Separation Being Pushed In Missouri; 
Bureau Not Contemplating In- 
junction Against Hyde 





The Federal Court injunction against 
Commissioner McMurray, of Indiana, is 
thought to have effectively taken all of 
the teeth out of the recent order of 
Ben C. Hyde, of Missouri, relative to 
limitation of commissions, ete., and in- 
surance men of St. Louis and elsewhere 
in the state are proceeding and intend 
to further proceed as if no such order 
had ever been issued. ‘To them it is just 
so much stenographic work and of bene- 
fit only to the printers who turned out 
the pamphlet form for the order which 
the Superintendent of Insurance dis- 
tributed just prior to his departure for 
I lorida. 

Out in the state where the order was 
supposed to have become effective “im- 
mediately” the field men of the Western 
Union and the Bureau have resumed 
‘heir task of clearing agencies. Orders 
lave come down from the top to finish 
this task as quickly as possible and the 
fiild workers are endeavoring to do so 
wi hout causing too much friction among 
thr: agents. 

I'rom best informed sources it has 
bee’ learned that the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau has no present intention of 
instituting court proceedings against 
Hyde, for it is generally believed that 
the Superintendent will take no definite 
action toward backing up his pronounce- 
ment. Many well posted insurance men 
are of the opinion that the order were 
merely intended to keep Hyde’s record 
clear—to indicate a willingness to carry 
on with the other commissioners. 

In the matter of clearing their agencies 
the field forces of the Union and Bureau 
seem to be using the utmost diplomacy. 
In every case where it is possible to do 
so they are having agents swap com- 
panies. For instance one agent may 
have an abundance of Union companies 
and one or two Bureaus while the re- 
verse may be true of the agent across 
the street. The field men get together 
and arrange to have Agent No. 1 take 
No. 2’s Unions, while 2 takes 1’s Bureau 
companies. 


CASE OF DOUBLE POLICIES 


National Union Must Pay On Loss In- 
sured Also By Mortgagee; Latter 
Policy Voided 


Missouri fire insurance circles gen- 
erally have shown much interest in a 
recent decision of the Springfield, Mo., 
Court of Appeals in sustaining a judg- 
ment rendered by the Douglas County 
Circuit Court against the National 
Union in favor of William Mayes, a 
farmer of Douglas County. 

An interesting feature of the judg- 
ment of the higher court is that it de- 
nied the plaintiff $250 attorney’s fees 
awarded by the Circuit Court and stipu- 
lated that unless such sum was remitted 
the case would be reversed and re- 
manded for new trial. In this the court 
held that the insurance company should 
not be penalized for insisting, in good 
faith, as it evidently did in this case, 
upon having its legal rights upon the 
facts at issue determined by the courts. 

It developed in the case that Mayes 
had taken out a $1,200 policy with the 
National Union which stipulated that 
should there be any other insurance on 
the property whether valid or not the 
company would be only liable for its 
pro rata share of the loss. A mortgage 
on the property was held by a man 
named Weaver who, without the knowl- 
edge or consent of Mayes, took out a 
$2,000 policy with the Iowa State Insur- 
ance Company to protect his interest. 
[his second was taken out in the name 
of the plaintiff with a loss clause to 
Weaver as mortgagee. This second 


policy provided that it should be void if 
the insured had then or secured there- 
after any other insurance on the prop- 
erty. 

After the fire which did $1,800 dam- 
age the Iowa State learned of the exist- 
ence of the other policy from the Na- 
tional Union and refused to admit 
liability to Weaver, and with Weaver’s 
consent the Iowa State policy was can- 
celled. The National Union offered to 
settle for 12/32 of $1,800, but this offer 
was refused the plaintiff insisting upon 
the full $1,200. 





BEDINGFIELD GETS WATCH 

Victor G. L. Bedingfield, assistant 
chief accountant of the New York de- 
partment of the Royal, received on Sat- 
urday a handsome watch as a_ token 
from the officers and staff of the com- 
pany. Manager F. B. Kellam made the 
presentation. Mr. Bedingfield is going 
to Chicago to become chief accountant 
of the Western department of the 
Queen. 








Personal Jewelry and Furs 


“ALL RISK” cover against loss or damage 
wherever located and in any situations— 


Rates Attractive. 


MARSH & M‘LENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


| Broad, liberal form. 
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Erion Makes U. & O. 
Talk to Chicago Specials 


TELLS HOW TO ADJUST LOSSES 


Assured Welcomes Practical Suggestions 
From Loss Men; Order New 
Machinery Immediately 


Frank L. Erion, of Chicago, told 
Cook County field members how to ad- 
just use and occupancy losses this week. 

If the plant or any part thereof is 
burned to the ground, the first. thing to 
do is to determine how long it will 
take to restore it as it was before the 
fire. Proceed before adjustment of the 
property loss; the chances are that it 


will be completed so that it will inter- 
fere but little with the restoration, but 
if it be long delayed such fact in no 


way increases the liability of the U. and 
©. insurance. True, insured must pre 
serve evidence of his loss for the prop 
erty loss adjusters, but he need not 
keep it just where the fire found it. 
Damaged machines, merchandise’ or 
other personal property may be re 
moved to another building or to some 
temporary shelter and protected from 
further loss. Building debris may be 
removed though it must be kept some- 
where for adjusters or appraisers in- 
spection pending completion of adjust 
ment of the property loss. 

Delay will not lessen the loss, while 
immediate action may greatly do so and 
prove of much benefit to the insured, 
who, if his business was _ sufficiently 
prosperous to warrant U. & O. insurance 
is always anxious to resume and he will 
welcome practical suggestions from the 
adjuster. 

If machinery has been destroyed Mr. 
Erion said it should be suggested to the 
assured that he order duplicates by 
wire; also, that any other equipment 
or supplies which cannot be replaced 
should be ordered from dealers instantly. 














Assurance Company possesses the 
financial strength furnishes 
obligations, and in proof of the extent of its business it may be mentioned 
| that already it has paid about $145,000,000.00 for claims under its Fire Policies 
throughout the world. 























O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Stadard Fre Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Ten Subjects Already Listed for Dis- 
cussion at Local Agents’ Wash- 
ington Meeting 
Ten subjects have been listed for dis- 


cussion at the mid-year conference of 
the National Association of 
at Washington, D. C., 


The list follows: 


Insurance 


Agents March 18 


and 19, 
Regional meetings. 


The insurance activity of automobile 


clubs. 


Compulsory automobile 


state law. 


insurance by 


The dependence of the American 


agency system upon agency qualifica- 
tion. 
Multiple agencies and underwriters 


annexes. 

Non-affiliating companies and agents. 

Membership in local boards as_ pre- 
requisite to membership in state asso- 
ciations. 

The Union and the Western Insurance 
Bureau. 

The trend to state control. 

The need of a national stabilizing in 
fluence within the business. 

rhis conference will be in the nature 
of an open forum. Any desired subject 
may be introduced at any convenient 
time during any session. 


T. M. MARSON PROMOTED 


Leaves Sun To Become Secretary of the 
United States Fire Companies 

Conference 

The United States Fire 
Conference has appointed T. M. Marson 
March 1. Mr. Mar- 
son has for many years been a member 
of the staff of the Sun In- 
surance Office of London (U.S. branch), 


Companies 


secretary, effective 


executive 


is an Englishman, has had a thorough 
is a sound underwrit- 
familiar with rates, 
acquaintance and 


field experience, 
adjuster, 
wide 


er, good 
possessing a 
popularity. 
These qualifications equip him admir- 
ably for the duties of his new position 
with the Conference, which is an organi- 
zation of American companies (similar 
to Fire Offices Committee of the Eng- 
lish companies) operating in Canada, 
Central America, the Windward Islands, 
ete. 


ENTERED IN 30 STATES 
Organized only nine 
World Fire & Marine of Hartford, run- 
ning mate of the 
reports 


weeks ago, the 


Aetna Insurance Co., 
admitted to do 
having 


being 
thirty states and 
written a substantial business. 


already 
business in 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


THE NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED OF LONDON 


HE security afforded by an Insurance C ompany should be the first con- 
sideration with every intending Insurer, and in this respect the Northern 
strongest claims to public support. 
material guarantees 


for the 


Assets, $9,025,827.79. Liabilities, $6,522,024.17. 
Surplus in U. S., $2,503,803.62 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND 

LOCAL 

55 John Street, New York 

A. G. MARTIN, Manager J.V 
Wm. H. 


DEPARTMENT 


’, LANE, Ass’t Mgr. 


McGee & Co., Inc., Marine 


Cc. W. COOPER, 
Underwriters, U. S. A,, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENTS | 
Northern Assurance Building, | 
135 William Street, New York 
J.D. ERSKINE, Gen’! Agent 
New York 


Asst Mer. 
15 William Street, 


fulfillment of its 


“You Need a Landis,” 
saad sme Ireland 


HIS TIP TO INSURANCE MEN 


Director of Trade and Com- 
merce Also Discusses Multiple 


Illinois 
Insurance Taxation 


The banquet of the Llinois Association 
of Insurance Agents, held in Chicago on 
March 7, was attended by more than 200 
guests, including many prominent figures 
in the insurance life of Chicago. 

Ernest Palmer, witty, buoyant and in 
fine form, was toastmaster. He is man- 


ager of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, Spencer Welton, vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, talked of “A 


Little of This and a Little of That,” 
ing easily. 
elsewhere. 


Clifford 


scor- 
His talk is in part reproduced 


Ireland, director of trade and 
commerce for the state, and boss of the 
insurance department, told some homely 
facts about taxation, saying that insurance 
companies were taxed in so many differ- 
ent ways it was difficult to count them. 
He told what they paid to the Illinois de- 
partment and the loss expense necessary 
to run the department. His chief talk, 
however, was the necessity for insurance 
companies getting together unless they 
would be swallowed by the government 
ownership dragon. He was through be- 
lieving in the efficacy of boards and com- 
mittees settling the chief controversy now 
in the fire insurance business, and he made 
a suggestion of a Judge Landis. “You 
need a Lord High Commissioner, one with 
Judge ‘Landis’ integrity, a high centralized 
authority,” he declared. 


Tom Moffatt, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; and Charles 


editor, 
speeches were 


M. Cartwright, Chicago insurance 
were other speakers. The 
short and snappy. 
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Auto Financing From 
Insurance Viewpoint 
NEED OF PROPER CREDITS 





Article by Elmen S. Hare Written for 
Agents of American of Newark 


Discusses Credit Effects 





In the special automobile number is- 
sued to agents of the American Insur- 
ance Company by the American of 
Newark, Elmen S. Hare has an article 
on “auto financing,” which is of inter- 
est. He said that the auto industry is 
today largely dependent on time sales 
and, therefore, the basis of these must 
be sound. 

Any method of credit which makes it 
possible for a person to purchase an 
article which he cannot afford to pay 
for and operate is unsound, and where 
unsound methods are permitted the re- 
sult is harmful for all concerned. 

In the case of automobiles sold: under 
an improper credit system those con- 
cerned and likely to suffer are the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, the automobile 
distributor and dealer, venders furnish- 
ing materials to the automobile indus- 
try, the automobile finance company, 
the banks that have accounts with the 
automobile industry and finance com- 
panies, the purchaser, the bonding com- 
panies which furnish conversion and 
other forms of bonds, and the insurance 
companies which place fire and theft in- 
surance. 

Consider the case of the automobile 
manufacturer, distributor, dealer and 
those furnishing materials to the indus- 
try. 

Base of Production Program 

The automobile manufacturer must 
base his production program and _ his 
orders for materials largely on the orders 
he receives from his distributors. The 
distributor bases his orders largely on 
the orders received from his dealers, 
plus the cars he expects to sell himself 
at retail. If these orders are in excess 
of forthcoming sales to the public, then 
the manufacturer, distributor, dealer and 
venders suffer in proportion to the 
overproduction. It is therefore most 
important that distributors and dealers 
estimate their sales ability on a sound 
basis with all factors composing their 
judgment being sound. A sound basis 
must eliminate any sales expected to be 
made to those whose worth and earn- 
ings are not such as to justify credit 
with which to purchase on the time 
basis, for while it is true that credit 
extended solely on anticipated earning 
power may work out quite well under 
generally prosperous conditions and 
high earnings such as at present, it is 
also quite true that under depressed or 
semi-depressed business conditions (and 
these come from time to time) many 
such credits will not work out. 

It is estimated that during the last 
two years the production of automobiles 
was some 40 per cent. above the normal 
growth line for general volume of man- 
ufacture, and it is estimated that the 
chief factor supporting sales and pro- 
duction was “selling on time.” If this 
is really so, it will be well to stop and 
ask if this “chief factor” was entirely 
sound. Surely it is essential that this 
“chief factor” be entirely sound, and it 
certainly cannot be sound if credits to 
buyers have not been justified, and 
therefore such that a period of unem- 
ployment might play havoc with the 
automobile industry: 

The loss to finance companies through 
unsound granting of credits is, of 
course, apparent as is also the loss to 
the purchaser who cannot complete his 
payments, and losses on the part of the 
finance company and the automobile 
industry are pretty sure to affect the 
banks. 

Loss Ratios 

Insurance companies’ loss ratios are 
bound to increase in proportion as im- 
proper credits are given, it being a fact 
that a poor credit risk is a poor insur- 


ance risk. The person who cannot meet 
the remaining payments on his car at 
best lacks the incentive to guard it 
against fire and theft. In the same way 
bonding companies guaranteeing against 
conversion suffer through unsound 
credits as again the poor credit risk 
is generally the converter. 

Automobile finance companies are of 
much more recent birth than the still- 
young automobile industry. Conditions 
and wages today are good, and the na- 
ture of the finance business is such that 
profit comes first and the losses follow 
—and losses, I believe, follow very large- 
ly in proportion as credits are properly 
or improperly granted. With this con- 
dition in mind it is likely that inex- 
perience and a desire for business, both 
on the part of the automobile industry 
and finance companies, has permitted 
thousands of persons to purchase cars 
in the last two years who could not 
afford them, and the fact that this has 
not been more apparent has been almost 
entirely due to good wages and employ- 
ment. 

In the last twenty years we have seen 
several hundred automobile manufac- 
turers enter into business, yet today 
some fifteen manufacturers produce 
over 90 per cent. of all automobiles, 
these being the companies which were 
well managed and which increased their 


production capacity only when justi- 
fied by a sound and well-founded de- 
mand for their product. Any demand 
created by credits to those who cannot 
afford to own and operate an automo- 
bile is not a sound and well-founded 
demand. 

Of the hundreds of finance companies 
in business today, it is safe to say, just 
as in the case of the automobile indus- 
try, that only a comparatively small per- 
centage will within a few years be 
writing 90 per cent. of the time sales, 
and these will be the companies which 
have been well managed and have taken 
the full responsibility for credits, and 
have had the courage and foresight to 
give credit only where it was deserved. 

While this matter of credits today is 
immediately in the hands of the finance 
companies, these in turn are quite de- 
pendent on banks, automobile manufac- 
turers, distributors, dealers and insur- 
ance companies. If all of these would 
each take the responsibility of becom- 
ing entirely familiar with the policies, 
methods and efficiency of all finance 
companies with whom they deal and then 
deal only with those which operate ef- 
ficiently and afford credits only where 
these are deserved, I believe that all of 
us interested in the automobile indus- 
try would be greatly benefited, and pos- 
sibly an unsound and misleading factor 


in the output of cars would be quickly 
eliminated for the good of the automo- 
bile manufacturer, the distributor, the 
dealer, the vender, the finance company, 
the banks, the purchaser, and the bond- 
ing and insurance companies, all of 
which must play an important part in 
the proper growth of the automobile 
industry, he concluded. 





REINSURANCE FIGURES 


Fester, Fothergill & Hartung, United 
States managers for six fire reinsurance 
companies and one casualty reinsurance 
company, have prepared the assets of 
their fleet. The largest of the fire com- 
panies is the Union & Phenix Espanol 
of Madrid with over $4,250,000. The 
other fire reinsurance companies in- 
clude: the Nippon Fire, Tokio; North- 
ern, Moscow; La Cubana Compania Na- 
tional de Seguros, Havana; Alpha’ Gen- 
eral, Calcutta, and the Warsaw, of War- 
saw. The European General Reinsur- 
ance of London, with over $9,000,000 as- 
sets in this country, carries the casualty 
reinsurance lines. 





Heuman & Newman, insurance, have 
been incorporated in New York City 
with a capital of $5,000. The directors 
are G. G. Schwartz, E. M. Baumgard 
and Mary Wein, New York City. 














FIRE REINSURANCE 


SKANDINAVIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COPENHAGEN 


Statement January 1, 1924 
Premium Reserve ... . $1,737,720.23 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
and all other Liabilities . 


NET SURPLUS ..... 


668,643.25 
1,112,770.71 





TOTAL ASSETS. .. . . $3,519,134.19 


SUMNER BALLARD, United States Manager 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Wide Discussion on 
Investment Bills 


SOME OPPOSITION EXPRESSED 





Bills to Examine Brokers Will Be Re- 
ported Out and Probably Passed; 
Mutual Bill 


Albany, N. Y., March 11—A_ joint 
legislative hearing of the Senate and 
Assembly Insurance Committees was 
held today at Albany which made up 
in enthusiasm for the scarcity of at- 
tendance. There were two major hear 
ings going on in different assembly 
rooms at the same time, one on Home 
Rule and the other on 41 proposed 
amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law, and the Legislature itself 
was in session until hearing time. 

The first bill to be considered was 
Assembly Print No. 1414 by Mr. Hutch- 
inson, amending sections 50, 91, 91-a, 
142, 143 of the insurance law in relation 
to agents and brokers. What this bill 
seeks to do is to place under the super- 
vision of the insurance department a 
more close relationship with the broker 
and to raise the type of men who are 
commissioned by it, the department 
holding that the agent who is appointed 
by the company, the company is some- 
what responsible for him, while the 
broker who gets his commission from 
the department, should possess intel 
lectual and moral qualifications. The 
Superintendent stated: 

“The real effect of this bill is to allow 
the department to work out with the 
State Agents Association a_ practical 
way of examining brokers, but we can’t 
do it with our present office force, so as 
a first step we are going to ask the 
Legislature to make our licenses run for 
two years instead of one and that will 
allow some of our employees more 
leisure and then we are going to try and 
see if we cannot utilize the extra time 
in co-operating with the brokers all 
over the state to get brokers who will 
really do brokers work instead of the 
very large class of men who are getting 
licenses to simply share commissions. 
This is a matter which has been asked 
by the brokers’ associations and the 
agents’ association and they are all back 
of it and the department wishes to co- 
operate with it.” 


Brokers’ Bills Will Pass 


The bill also provides for the licensing 
of all persons who do a brokerage busi- 
ness within the state and for an indem 
nity bond of $500 from each broker. 
With some minor amendments to 
correct typographical errors and _ the 
extending of the time of taking effect 
to September 1, in place of immediately, 
the measure will be reported out for 
passage at an early date. All opposition 
to the measure consists of letters from 
various persons on file with the com 
mittee. 

Assembly Print No. 1415 by Mr. 
Hutchinson amending the insurance law 
in relation to the investments of insur- 
ance companies other than life was 
strenuously opposed. 

J. H. Doyle, representing the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, was fearful 
that those states which have the pro- 
vision of law forbidding direct holdings 
might cancel the certificate of authority 
of New York State companies doing 
business in such states, as he stated any 
citizen could bring complaint against 
such companies operating therein. 
Eleven states now have a prohibition of 
this sort in their laws and two states, 
Minnesota and Oklahoma, state that: no 
foreign corporation shall be allowed to 
do business in the state if they hold 
directly the stock of a competing 
corporation. The laws of the other nine 
states do not go quite so far as this, 
but Mr. Doyle contended if the question 
were brought to the attention of their 
courts they would no doubt rule against 
the companies so holding securities. 

Mr. Doyle urged that the bill under 
consideration is by far the most impor- 
tant piece of insurance law amendment 
before consideration of the Legislature 


this year, that the Legislature should 
proceed slowly in making any change in 
policy towards investments which would 
tend to prevent the large companies 
from doing business in other states, 
until the other states had legalized such 
investments. 

Mr. Doyle further stated: “It is our 
thought that the great casualty insur- 
ance companies should not be subjected 
to the hazard of fire insurance and the 
assets which safeguarded fire should not 
be subjected to the hazard of casualty. 
This indirect or direct ownership of the 
stock of competing corporations makes 
that possible,” in urging the restoration 
of the law as it existed prior to the 
amendments of last year. 


Past Theories Wrong 


Mr. Stoddard here stated that up 
until last year the law prevented one 
company from owning the stock 01 
another company doing the same line ot 
business or owning the majority con 
trol of a company doing a different line 
of business. The theory was that one 
company owning another the same dol- 
lar would be used over and over again. 
The result was that while our companies 
could not buy the stock of another 
company outright they bought through 
a holding company, so that. if a com- 
pany got into trouble, nine times out of 
ten it was bought by a foreign company. 
lf a company got into difficulty a big 
American company could not buy it, but 
the representatives of a foreign com- 
pany could buy it. Last year the de 
partment talked the matter over and 
decided that past theories had been 
wrong. 

“Certain companies had worked out 
holding corporations,” said Mr. _Stod 
dard. “If the holding corporation 1 
simply a company which owns another 
insurance company you have got a very 
simple situation, but if you have got a 
holding company that owns another 
corporation that sells stock and is noth 
ing more than a gambling company, 
you have got an asset of questionable 
value. Many companies welcomed the 
opportunity to own directly. I sym 
pathize very much with the companies 
being placed in the position that in one 
state they violate the law and another 
state permits them to do so, but I think 
the situation is not so black as Mr. 
Doyle has painted it to us. This legis 
lation was passed in New York a year 
ago and at the spring convention ot 
insurance commissioners of the United 
States the matter was passed unan- 
imously. That means that state after 
state will make the change to conform 
to our law.” 

Mr. Doyle seemed to wish it optionai 
with an insurance company whether it 
would own the stock of another insur 
ance corporation directly or indirectly 
as it might wish. 

There seems to be quite a difference 
of opinion as to what would happen 
under the amended language, the new 
matter in subdivision four of section 16 
reading, “provided, however, that no 
such funds shall be invested in the 
stock of any insurance’ corporation 
which has invested in or loaned its funds 
on the stock of such investing insurance 
corporation, and provided further that 
no such funds shall be invested in the 
stock of any insurance corporation or 
other corporation, which has invested or 
loaned any of its funds in or on the 
stock of any insurance corporation in 
excess of five per centum of the stock 
of such latter insurance corporation or 
which has invested or loaned any of its 
funds in or on the stock of any cor 
poration having an investment, interest 
or equity of any nature or description 
in the stock of an insurance corpora 
tion in excess of five per centum of the 
stock of such insurance corporation.” 
The question was raised that a company 
might innocently acquire the stock of 
another company which had acquired 
more than five per cent. of the stock in 
a company in which it had holdings. 


Thacher Suggests Change 


A. G. Thacher, of New York City, 


“representing various fire and casualty 


companies,” urged the necessity of the 
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department going slowly in changing the 
policy of the state in relation to invest- 
ments of insurance companies involving 
as it does hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. He stated that he did not wish 
to oppose the bill in its entirety, but 
objected to some points. In connection 
with cross-ownership he made as a 
suggestion that a company investing in 
the assets of another company transact- 
ing the same kind of business might be 
allowed to invest in the assets of such 
company not more than 15 per cent. of 
its gross assets and where they trans- 
acted a different kind of business up 
to 25 per cent. 

_W. H. Hotchkiss, appearing for va- 
rious foreign companies, suggested cer- 
tain amendments which would take care 
of his companies. A conference is to 
be had with the superintendent and the 
parties interested in New York City at 
an early date to endeavor to amend the 
bill so that it will meet the views of the 
interestel parties, when it will probably 
be reported out of committee as 
amended, 

At the request of Owen E. Augspur 
ger, of the Mercantile Mutual Casualty 
Company, and James J. Dadd, of Roch 
ester, treasurer of the New York State 


Auto Bus Association, hearing was had. 


on Assembly Print No. 623 amending the 
msurance law relating to assessment 
powers of mutual automobile casualty 
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insurance corporations. The same ar- 
guments advanced against the bill and 
by the same people were again stated. 

At the request of certain members who 
had to be present at other hearings con- 
sideration of Assembly Print 1416, 
relating to co-operative fire insurance 
corporations transacting business upon 
the advance premium plan, and Assem- 
bly Print 1417, amending the insurance 
law in relation to co-operative fire in- 
surance corporations, both by Mr. 
Hutchinson, went over until March 18 
for hearing. 


. W. C. VAIL WITH PHOENIX 

William C. Vail has been appointed 
staff adjuster of the Phoenix Assurance 
Company by Unifed States Manager 
Percival Beresford to aid in the prompt 
settlement of claims in the metropolitan 
and suburban districts. Mr. Vail has 
been connected with the Rochester and 
Boston branches of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau and is well equipped 
for his new duties. 
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Fix Fifteen Days 
As Yokohama Limit 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS AGREE 


Unloading Outside Breakwater Covered 
By Additional Premium of One- 
— Per-Cent. 


Marine underwriters here have agreed 
to limit their liabilities on shipments 
to Yokohama to not more than fifteen 
days after discharge from ocean steamer, 
nothwithstanding the additional premium 
paid to cover deviation and _ other 
hazards of unloading caused by the lack 
of facilities and overcrowding at Yoko- 
hama. The following endorsement has 
been agreed upon for open policies: 

“In consideration of payment ot ‘ad- 
ditional premium at the rate of one- 
eighth per cent, it is hereby understood 
and agreed that in respect of all cargo 
insured hereunder and discharged at 
Yokohama since September 1, 1923, the 
deviation involved through the unload- 
ing of the ocean steamer outside the 
breakwater is covered hereunder. 

“It is also understood and agreed that 
as to all shipments made on and after 
this date, to or via Yokohama, this 
policy shall cover as follows: 

“Notwithstanding anything to the con- 
trary contained herein the risk under 
this insurance shall cease ten (10) days 
after the arrival of the goods at or in 
customs compound or other premises 
used for customs purposes, but in no 
event shall this insurance cover either 
after the arrival of the goods at prem- 
ises used by the consignee or other 
party of interest or their agents itor 
storage purposes or for more than 
fifteen (15) days after discharge from 
ocean steamer, whichever may first oc- 
cur. 

“It is further understood and agreed 
that as to all shipments made on and 
after to or via Japanese ports other 
than Yokohama, this policy 1s to cover 
as follows: |lhe foregoing clause re- 
peated]. 

“All other terms, conditions and valu- 
ations remaining unchanged.” 








MARINE BILLS GO IN 

Senator Byrne, of Albany County, 
Democrat, ‘fuesday introduced two 
measures in the Upper House of the 
New York State Legislature very sim 
ilar to the marine bills introduced las: 
year, which passed the Assembly but 
failed of passage in the Senate. One 
of the measures amends the tax law in 
relation to the franchise tax on marine 
insurance corporations by providing that 
such corporations shall be taxed on all 
premiums collected in the United States 
not reported to other states on the 
basis of five-tenths of one per centum 
thereof. 

The other measure amends the pro 
visions of the insurance law generally 
which have to do with the organization 
of marine insurance companies. ‘This 
bill differs somewhat from the measure 
of last year, but accomplishes the same 
general intent. The bills were not in 
troduced as departmental measures anid 
were drawn in New York City. 


BILL FAVORABLY RECEIVED 


House of Representatives Bill No. 
3689, in which are embodied the new 
Insurance laws for the District of 
Columbia, has been submitted by the 
sub-committee to the District of Co- 
lumbia committee, of which the Honor- 
able Stuart F. Reed, of West Virginia, 
is chairman, with a favorable report. 
This committee reported favorably on 
the same and placed it on Union 
Calendar No. 82, to be considered on 
the first District of Columbia day. 


Iniand Marine Lines 
Steadily Developing 


C. MAYO OUTLINES COVERS 


Wide Range of Protection For Goods 
in Transit; Practically All Risks 
Covered In — Policy 


»» Mayo, of the inland marine depart- 
waa ot the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, gave the weekly lecture on Mon- 
day ot this week at 100 William Street 
1 the absence of Charles C. O’Regan, 
head of the department, who is ill. Mr. 
Mayo, now with the New York office, 
is going soon to Texas, where he will be 
connected with the Southern department 
in the development of inland marine 
lines. 

Speaking on inland marine covers Mr. 
Mayo described to brokers the funda- 
mentals and yood = selling points of 
transportation covers, motor truck con- 
tents policies, salesmen’s samples_poli- 
cies, fine arts, registered mail, parcel 
post and ri idium policies, paying special 
need to the perils insured. Some of the 
arguments presented by the Aetna Lite 
& Athliated Companies in selling inland 
inarine lines follow: 


Transportation Insurance 


As to the opportunities to write in- 
surance to cover approved merchandise 
and household furniture in transit be- 
tween points and places in the United 
States and Canada by rail, ferries, inland 
or coastwise steamers or while in the 
custody of licensed public truckmen, you 
are unquestionably in the midst of busi- 
ness-getting opportunities, although you 
may not realize it. 

It is easy to make any shipper oi 
valuable merchandise realize that it is 
jolly to expose his shipments to the 
danger of loss or damage due to fire, 
hghtning, cyclone, tornado, flood, col- 
lision of conveyance on which the goods 
are carried, derailment, overturning of 
trucks, collapse of bridges, etc., while on 
land, and to the hazards of stranding, 
sinking, burning or collision of a vessel 
while water-borne. 

One of the compelling arguments for 
transportation insurance is that it covers 
against perils for which common car- 
riers are not legally liable—i. e., aets of 
God, also against the peril of fire while 
property is in their custody as bailees or 
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warehousemen and not as common car- 
riers, 

Motor Truck Contents Insurance 

Ot motor trucks, regardless of whether 
a siipper May own and operate his own 
or uunze those ot public truckmen, it 
nay be said that this method of trans- 
porung valuable merchandise over both 
iong and short distances is steadily im- 
creasing. 

Motor truck loads may be seen on the 
streets ot large and small towns alike 
and along state roads. Long and short 
hauls ol neavy loads representing large 
values have become common  occur- 
rences. lkrom day to day, too, the total 
number of cars in operation, both pleas- 
ure and commercial, is increasing—so 
that with the incre ased congestion of the 
lighways comes increased hazard in 
operation. Bridges become weakened 
by the heavy loads driven over them at 
high speed. Oftentimes long-continued 
aims or treshets will cause bridges to 
coilapse without warning under heavy 
loads.  Koadbeds that are apparently 
sale often prove to have been under- 
mined. ‘Lhe vigilance of truck drivers, 
too, often becomes dulled because ol 
physical fatigue. In fact, you need 
only to read the daily papers regularly 
to be forcibly reminded of the frequency 
with which motor truck cargoes are 
badly damaged or destroyed. 

Bear in mind that there are three 
kinds of interests involved: (1) the 
owner's interests in his own goods while 
being transported on his own trucks; 
(2) the owner’s interests in his own 
goods while being transported on the 
trucks of others—i. e., licensed public 
truckmen; (3) the legal liability interest 
of the truckmen. 

There is another class of business 
which, provided you use great care in 
the selection of risks, can be written 

namely, insurance issued to licensed 
public truckmen to cover their legal 
liability for goods and merchandise in 
their custody for transportation. 


Our fine arts policy covers works of 
art such as valuable paintings and pic- 
tures while in transit from the usual 
permanent location of such articles to 
other locations and while on exhibition 
until returned to permanent location. It 
may also be used to cover valuable rugs, 
draperies, tapestries and the like. 

The protection of the policy applies 
from the time of leaving the walls or 
premises of the assured—while being 
packed for shipment, during transit, 
while on exhibition, and until returned 
to the assured’s premises. 

Our agents should bear in mind that 
the policy is not intended to cover works 
of art in permanent residences under 
any circumstances. 

One of our assureds who carried this 
policy shipped twenty-two oil paintings 
from Detroit to New York City. Eight 
of the paintings were damaged in tran- 
sit, necessitating repairs. After having 
them examined by an artist it was 
agreed that necessary repairs would 
amount to $225, which we paid. 


NEW YORK FIRE TO RESUME 





R. A. Corroon and Associates Get 
Control; Pay in $400,000; P. A. 
Cosgrove To Be Vice-President 


R. A. Corroon and associates are now 
it possession of the New York Fire, 
which has been inoperative since 1905, 
and have paid in $400,000 to the capital 
and surplus account. Organized in this 
state in 1832 it wrote conservatively and 
earned a good reputation during the 
many years of activity, prior to its re- 
tirement from the field. R. A. Corroon 
has been elected president and P. A. 
Cosgrove vice-president and secretary. 

At the time of its retirement the New 
York Fire had a capital of $200,000. 
Charles A. Hull was president. The 
New Hampshire Fire reinsured all out 
standing obligations, but the charter was 
kept alive. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 














A Sample of Loose 
Talk By State Official 


WELTON NAILS ALLEGATION 


Kentucky Highway Commissioner Had 
Criticized Rates on High 
Rates Class 





There is no “Teapot Dome scandal” in 
the 144% rate for contract bonds charged 
by the surety companies, despite the com- 
plaint of the rate made by the State High- 
way Commissioner of Kentucky. 

Addressing the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents, at Chicago, on Fri- 
day night of last week, Spencer Welton, 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, said that his 
company collected premiums of $373,783 
on the road contract bonds it wrote in 
1923, and paid losses of $249,544 on thirty 
different road contract bonds which de- 
veloped losses during the year, as well as 
incurring losses of $96,503 on twenty- 
four additional road contract bonds which 
contracts the Fidelity & Deposit is now 
completing, or where claims are in process 
of adjustment. This is a loss ratio of 
9244%, and when to this is added 53% 
for administration and other charges, 
taxes, etc., it costs the Fidelity & Deposit 
$1.45.50 for every dollar of road contract 
bond premium income. 

Mr. Welton also made a plea for the 
exercise of care, judgment and discretion 
in the writing of all kind of contractors’ 
bonds and said he believed “that every 
good agent is opposed to promiscuous is- 
suance of bid and final bonds to irresponsi- 
ble contractors.” He asked them to go 
on record to that effect. 


Acquisition Cost 

In discussing acquisition cost, Mr. Wel- 
ton said that no matter who was respon- 
sible for starting that program and irre- 
spective of the motive most of the in- 
terests involved presently came to see and 
agree that this was at least a move in the 
right direction. It anticipated—even if 
it did not obviate—a tendency toward 
legislative enactments of an adverse sort. 

“At the start all those interested found 
some cause for dissatisfaction,” said Mr. 
Welton. “The program which was 
worked out did not entirely suit every- 
body, nor does it today, but at least it 
was a foundation for something con- 
structive upon which it seems to me there 
has been erected a pretty substantial struc- 
ture of good faith and better business 
practice than ever existed before. 

“We cannot expect to achieve Utopia 
but much good has resulted, not the least 
of which is the opportunity it has given 
us to discover reason for increased con- 
fidence in the honesty, integrity and fair 
dealing of most of those who have taken 
an active part in the carrying out of this 
program.” 


ROCHESTER APPOINTMENT 
_ George E. Morse, 330 Powers Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y., has taken a local 
agency of the Zurich General Accident 
and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Mr. Morse is in a position to write and 


does control some very substantial lines 
in Rochester. 


Sue Four Companies 
In Up-State Town 


“DROWNING” RAISES DOUBT 


Insured Took $50,000 Insurance After 
a Tragic Prophecy by Fortune 
Teller 





The first of four supreme court actions 
against accident insurance companies to 
collect $50,000 accident insurance carried 
by the late Daniel C. Douglass, of Sack- 
ets Harbor, N. Y., who met his death 
while in bathing near Campbells Point, 
July 30 last, has been started by the North- 
ern New York Trust Company as execu- 
tor of his estate. The first action is 
against the Aetna to recover on a policy 
for $10,000. The other actions are against 
the Standard Accident for $22,000. the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty for 
$7,500, and the Hartford A.&I. for $10,- 
000. 

It is alleged as the basis of the com- 
plaint that the death of Mr. Douglass 
was accidental, and in support of this con- 
tention is cited the findings of District 
Attorney E. R. Wilcox, who, after hold- 
ing an inquest reported that death was 
due to asphyxiation. His report embodies 
the statements of the physicians perform- 
ing the autopsy, two of whom, Drs. M. L. 
Smith and H. G. Farmer, found that it 
was due to that cause. The other doctor, 
Dr. H. G. Weiskotten, of Syracuse, rep- 
resenting the insurance companies, ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Douglass 
did not drown, but held that he was suf- 
fering from a disease of the heart. 

Mr. Douglass had gone in bathing with 
his son at night and had not yet had his 
dinner. His son left him standing in the 
water, where it was about five feet in 
depth, and upon returning saw nothing 
of his father. Investigation disclosed his 
dead body on the bottom. 

Douglass had taken out the insurance 
but a short time before his death, having 
been induced to do so after he had visited 
a fortune teller, who predicted that he 
was in danger of his life from accident, 
but that if he passed a certain date he 
would be all right. Mr. Douglass im- 
mediately took out the $50,000 insurance 
on the strength of this, it is said. 


LEWIS GOING TO COAST 

Martin W. Lewis, assistant manager 
of the Towner Rating Bureau, starts 
on a vacation on the Pacific Coast on 
March 21, returning on or about the 
twenty-eighth of April. He will stop 
over at Detroit and Chicago and go to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, return- 
ing by way of Galveston and New 
Orleans. Mr Lewis has been with the 
Rating Bureau since July and during 
that time has done excellent work in 
connection with rates on fidelity and 
surety lines. 





GAUVIN AGENCY RESIGNS 

The Gauvin Agency, New York, gen- 
eral agents for the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty, of Baltimore, are 
resigning that company, effective May 
1. Announcement of their future con- 
nection will be made later. This agency 
has represented the U. S. F. & G. for 
a number of years for all casualty lines. 
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Starting Assessment _ 
Suits in Pennsylvania 


WM. PENN EXCHANGE ACTS 





General Manager Advises Policyhold- 
ers It Is Expensive and Fruit- 
less to Resist 


The William Penn Motor Indemnity 
Exchange of Pittsburgh, of which G. 
Davis Brown is general manager, is 
writing letters to holders of policies in 
the exchange advising them not to resist 
assessments as they will find it expen- 
sive and time-wasting to do so. One of 
his letters went to Louis Lautenslager, 
of 625 Liberty Street, Pittsburgh, who 
holds policies No. 3715, on which there 
is an assessment of $29.90, and No. 4844, 
on which there is an assessment of 
$132.50, or total of $162.40. The letter 
follows: 

Dear Sir: 





We are now ready to start 
assessment suits in Allegheny County 
after having postponed action three 
times at the request of attorneys. 

Thomas M. Benner, Esquire, City So- 
licitor of Pittsburgh, the attorney of 
your association formed to fight these 
assessments, advised all his clients they 
would have to settle the claims against 
them and a copy of his letter has been 
handed to me by one of the members 
who has given us check for the amount 
due. Mr. Benner’s letter is dated No- 
vember 8, 1923, and we assume you re- 
ceived the same by November 10 or 
sooner. You have been given ample 
time to make settlement, but, to date, 
have not taken advantage of our leni- 
ency to save yourself further cost as 
many of your fellow members of the 
association have done. 

Please understand that I am a disin- 
terested party in these suits, but I have 
had years of experience in collecting 
mutual, reciprocal and inter-insurance 
assessments and there is no way possi- 
ble for you to avoid paying this claim 
if suit is brought and judgment obtained. 
Of course, you ‘could take an appeal but 
appeals are expensive, running the cost 
up to $65.00 or $70.00 on an assessment 
that probably does not amount to half 
that sum. We have had twenty-five law- 
yers to pay these assessments, also three 


fended these suits in twenty-five coun- 
county judges. I have successfully de- 
ties to date. In five counties organiza- 
tions were formed to fight the assess- 
ments—the best legal talent of the 
neighborhood employed to defend the 
members, and in every instance the at- 
torneys told the members of said asso- 
ciations they could not successfully fight 
payments. In one county $1,600.00 was 
raised to employ two attorneys. These 
attorneys advised their clients to pay the 
bills; one hundred of the members were 
dissatisfied and raised a second fund and 
employed one of the most prominent at- 
torneys in the United States, a.man who 
is a past master in fighting claims of 
this kind—his advice was the same as 
the other attorneys had given the asso- 
ciation as a whole. In this county we 
have over eleven hundred policyholders, 
but could locate only about one thou- 
sand, and, of this one thousand, eight 
hundred joined the first association. I 
state these facts that you may clearly 
understand the situation, again inform- 
ing you that, personally, it is of no mo- 
ment to me whether you settle or not, 
but I hate to see a subscriber to a mu- 
tua linsurance company put the matter 
off so long that his, in many cases, often 
runs twice the amount of his assessment. 
Trusting that we may hear from you at 
once, as 1 do not want to bring the suits 
against you if it can be avoided, we beg 
to remain, Very truly yours, 
William Penn Motor 
Indemnity Exchange 
By G. Davis Brown, 
General Manager. 





DINNER TO McELHONE 


Edward T. McElhone, the new man- 
ager of the metropolitan department of 
the Sun Indemnity Co. was given a 
farewell dinner by his old associates 
with the Royal Indemnity, at Cafe 
Boulevard on March 10, In the menu 
appeared this tribute: “Ed McElhone 
is one of the old guard. He has been 
with the Royal Indemnity from the be- 
ginning. Not only did he serve loyally 
in the home office liability department 
but he served with the Royal Insurance 
Company for many years before we 
came into existence. A good man and 
considerate to his friends. We will miss 
him much.” 
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Not Enough A. & H. 
Being Written Now 


W. T. GRANT GIVES FIGURES 





Accident and Health Lags Far Behind 
Fire and Life in Country’s 
Production 





That accident and health companies 
have just scratched the surface in vol- 
ume is the opinion of W. T. Grant, 
president of the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Co. of Kansas City, in an address 
he made last week before the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference. Mr. 
Grant talked for an hour and was lis- 
tened to with closest attention as he is 
regarded as a fine student of the busi- 
ness. He said in part: 

“Fifteen years have passed since 1909 
and they tell a significant story in in- 
surance production. In 1909 accident 
and health premiums collected by all 
stock and mutual companies were $26,- 
455.233. In 1922 the premiums were $67,- 
810,433, an increase of 160 per cent. Do 
these figures seem large? Well, they 
will not when I tell you that while we 
were collecting these $26,000.00 of acci- 
dent and health premiums in 1909 fire 


and life companies nearly $500.000.000. 
While we were collecting $67,000,000 in 
1922, the business of fire insurance grew 
to a point where they collected more 
than $880,000,000 in that year, while life 
premiums were more than one and a 


half billion. 


Protecting Value of Time and Income 

“In other words, although the average 
man lives to a comparatively ripe old 
age, suffering many periods of disabil- 
ity along the way, and dependent all 
the while upon his ability to employ his 
time, we have so neglected our oppor- 
tunity of providing real worth-while In- 
come fervice that for every $100 paid in 
premiums on insurance to protect the 


value of time, there is $2,200 paid in 
premiums on life insurance. Insurance 
which in thousands of instances is paid 
at the death of the insured, long after 
the time when the actual money value 
of his life has terminated by reason of 
old age and infirmity and so when there 
is no real financial loss occasioned by 
his death. And while both Government 
and company statistics show more than 
11,000,000 people injured each year, and 
more than 23,000,000 disabled by sickness 
each year, or a percentage of more than 
one out of every five individuals dis- 
abled by either illness or injury, as com- 
pared with only one building out of over 
1,216 damaged or destroyed by fire; yet 
while we were collecting $67,000,000 in 
premiums, fire companies had so out- 
stripped us in the education of the pub- 
lic toward the value of their service 
that they collected nearly $900,000,000 
during that same period, or nearly $15.00 
for every one paid to us. 


What Are Our Possibilities and 


Responsibilities ? 


“A good many people today believe 
that there is less opportunity for provid- 
ing insurance than there formerly was, 
because there is a feeling that nearly 
everyone is already insured. So let’s 
see just about what the situation really 
is. Out of our total population of ap- 
proximately 120,000,000 it is certainly 
safe to assume that there are at least 
25,000,000 adult men and women depend- 
ent for their living upon earnings result- 
ting from the profitable employment of 
their time. I believe that the combined 
total of their earnings would show an 
average of at least $1,000 per year. If 
so, their aggregate earnings would not 
be less than $25,000,000,000 per year. If 
an individual is entitled to and should 
have his time insured up to 80 per cent. 
of its value, then there should be aggre- 
gate insurance of $20,000,000,000 per year, 
covering our entire working population. 
This would mean an average of $800 per 
year per individual, or a little more than 
$65 per month. Taking them as they 


oneness 


Analyzes Burglary 
Rules and Rates 


WwooD REVIEWS SITUATION 





Losses Experienced by All Companies 
on Certain Merchandise Made 
Readjustment Necessary 





The new mercantile burglary rates 
and rules was the subject of a short 
article by A. E. Wood, superintendent 
of the burglary division in the New 
York office of the Union Indemnity, of 
New Orleans, in the company’s publica- 
tion, “The Live Oak,” for February. 

Mr. Wood, after commenting upon 
the unsettled’ condition of this phase of 
the burglary business, said: “The losses 
experienced by all companies on certain 
classes of merchandise, such as furs, 
silks and dresses and the better experi- 
ence on many other classes, have made 
it apparent that a readjustment was 
necessary. In consequence, the mercan- 








come under the various hazards of oc- 
cupation and including the usual prin- 
cipal sum indemnities that go with dis- 
ability insurance, I believe it fair to say 
that the average cost per individual for 
this amount of protection would not be 
less than $50 per year. If this theory 
is correct, before we can really con- 
gratulate ourselves on having achieved 
a full measure of success, it will be nec- 
essary for us to show that we are col- 
lecting approximately $1,250,000,000 in 
premiums on disability insurance instead 
of $67,000,000 reported in the year book 
for the year 1922. Five per cent. of 
$1,250,000,000 is $67,500,000. So we are 
in fact covering only about 5 per cent. 
of the aggregate earnings of that part 
of our population actually engaged in 
profitably employing their time. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in this fact to 
discourage those of us looking toward 
the future.” 


tile section of the burglary manual has 
been completely revised and a new set 
of rates and rules made effective, as 
follows: 

“In New York State as of Novem- 
ber 26, 1923, on new business and Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, on renewals. In all states, 
except Washington and Oregon, as of 
December 1, 1923, on new business, and 
January 1, 1924, on renewals. In Wash- 
ington and Oregon as of January 1, 
1924, on both new business and re- 
newals, with special provisions for the 
State of Iowa. 


Analyzes Changes 

“The main changes are as follows: 

‘1. There are now four groupings 
of merchandise instead of three. Silks, 
furs, dresses and similar merchandise 
have been placed in the fourth or high- 
est group at a rate somewhat higher 
than under the former manual. Groups 
one and two have been materially low- 
ered so that a great inducement is made 
to the merchant who handles these 
stocks. 

“2. There are now four territorial di- 
visions instead of two, as formerly. 

“3. Instead of the former 80 per cent. 
co-insurance clause, there are now four 
co-insurance clauses, viz: 80 per cent., 
60 per cent., 50 per cent. and 40 per 
cent., depending on location in one of 
the above four territories. 

“4. A provision has now been made 
for a set of three classifications of cen- 
tral station burglary alarms, depending 
upon the completeness of the alarm. A 
provision has also been made for extra 
discount on risks protected by such 
alarms and located above the grade floor 
in a building. 

“5. There are now two classifications 
of gong alarms, whereas heretofore 
there has been only one. 

“o. The discounts for more than one 
watchman have been greatly increased. 

“7. Losses of furs by breaking show 
windows from the outside while the 
premises are closed have been excluded 
from the policy, unless specifically in- 
sured at an additional charge. 
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Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
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Globe Issues New 
Type of Fraud Bond 


OFFERS BROADER PROTECTION 


Designed by William T. Ashby for 
Small Retail Merchants in All 


Lines of Business 


The Globe Indemnity has placed on 
the market a new “Protector Policy” 
designed for the small retail merchant 
in all lines of business. It is somewhat 
similar to the fraud bond but much 
broader in cover. It is the outcome. of 
much thought on the part of William T. 
\shby, manager of the fraud bond de- 
partment of the Globe. Mr. Ashby was 
formerly head of the fraud bond de 
partment of the National Surety. 
He went with the Globe in June of 
last year, creating the fraud bond de 
partment and then built up a specialty 
department for the purpose of co-opera- 
tion with the salesmen and_ brokers. 
Prior to Mr. Ashby’s entry into the 
surety» business with the National he 
was engaged in the packing business, 
having been with Armour & Co. and 
others 


What the Bond Covers 


The new bond covers, in brief, safe 
burglary, inside and outside holdup and 
indemnity for loss of life or for dis- 
memberments as a result of holdups. 


Under its terms it is agreed: 


I. To pay to the assured the amount of as 
sured’s direct loss of money, securities or mer 
chandise common to the business of the assured 
from within any safe or vault, occasioned by 
its felonious abstraction from within such safe 
or vault after entry thereto by forcibly opening 
the safe or vault by the use of explosives, tools, 
electricity, gas or chemicals, directly upon the 
exterior thereof, of which force there shall be 
visible marks, while such safe or vault is duly 
closed and locked and located upon the prem 
ises or elsewhere after removal from the prem 
ises by burglars, not to exceed $200 in the aggre 
gate, including damage to the safe or vault and 


to the premises and all furniture, fixtures or 
merchandise therein, caused directly by such 
forcible opening of such safe or vault or at- 
tempt thereat, except damage by fire and ex- 
cept damage to plate glass, lettering and orna- 
mentation thereon. 


II. To pay to the assured the amount of the 
assured’s direct loss of money, securities or 
merchandise common to the business of the 
issured, occasioned by robbery, accompanied by 
violence or threat of violence, of the assured or 
any of the assured’s employees, upon the prem- 
ises while open for business, not to exceed $200 
in the aggregate. 

Ill. To pay to the assured the amount of 
assured’s direct loss of money, securities or 
merchandise common to the busineys of the as 
sured, occasioned by robbery, accompanied by 
violence or threat of violence, of the assured or 
any of the assured’s employees when transport 
ing said property to or from the premises but 
within 25 miles thereof, not to exceed $200 im 
the aggregate. 

IV. To pay to the assured or to any one of 
the paitners thereof or to any one of the as 
sured’s employees who shall sustain a loss in 
sured against in this insuring agreement or to 
their estate, for accidental bodily injury result- 
ing in the loss of life, $1,000.00; both hands or 
feet or eyes, $1,000; hand and foot, $1,000; hand 
or foot and one eye, $1,000; one eye, $500; one 
hand, $500; one foot, $500; provided that any 
such loss shall be directly and solely caused by 
robbery or attempted robbery as defined in in 
suring agreements two and three, and that such 
loss is sustained within 30 days after the date 
of such robbery or attempted robbery. The 
liability of the company under this insuring 
wreement shall be limited to the payment of 
$1,000 in the aggregate for all losses resulting 
from such robberies or attempted robberies dur- 
ing the term of this policy. The loss of eyes, 
or eye shall mean the total and permanent loss 
of sight thereof; the loss of a hand or foot shall 
mean the severance at or above the wrist or 
ankle joint. 

To indemnify the assured against loss 
from the liability imposed by law upon the ay 
sured for damages on account of bodily in- 
juries, including death at any time resulting 
therefrom, accidentally suffered or alleged to 
have been suffered, during the term = of this 
policy by any person or persons, not employed 
by the assured, while within or upon the pre 
mises or upon the sidewalks directly fronting 
thereon, from any cause whatsvever (excepting 
those causes mentioned in condition A) including 
the making of such ordinary alterations and re 
pairs as are necessary to maintain the premises 
ind their contents in good condition. The com 
pany’s liability under this insuring agreement 
whether the policy be issued in the name of one 
issured or of more than one assured, shall not 
exceed the sum of $5,000 on account of bodily 
injuries to or the death of one person, and sub- 
ject to the same limit for each person, the com- 


pany’s liability shall not exceed the sum of 
$10,000 on account of bodily injuries to or the 
de ath of more than one person as the result of 
one accident. 

VI. To make such investigation of all acci- 
dents reported to the company and to which in- 
suring agreement five of this policy applies and 
undertake such negotiations for settlement or 
make such settlements of any claims for dam- 
ages made against the assured on account of 
such accidents as the company may deem ad- 
visable; and in the event that suit therefor is 
brought against the assured to defend such suit 
in the name and on behalf of the assured, un- 
less or until the company shall elect to effect 
settlement thereof. 

VII. To pay all expenses of the company’s in 
vestigation and adjustment of claims; all costs 
taxed against the assured in any legal proceed - 
ing defended by the company; and all interest 
accruing after entry of judgment upon such 
part thereof as shall not be in excess of the 
company’s limit of liability as expressed in in- 
suring agreement five. 

VIII. To pay for all such immediate surgical 
relief as shall be imperative at the time of the 
accident or accidents insured against under in- 
uring agreement five of the policy. 


INCREASE BURGLARY RATES 


The burglary department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters has increased the burglary 
rates in Kansas City, Kan., and 
Kansas City, Mo., 100%. This in- 
crease is due to the unfavorable ex- 
perience of the companies at these 
points. A 50% increase has also been 
granted in Douglas County, Neb., and 
in the state of Oklahoma for all 
burglary lines with the exception of 
bank burglary, bank robbery and mer- 
cantile open stock. These increases 
took effect on new business on March 
1 and are to take effect on renewals 
on April 1. 


JOIN AMERICAN SURETY 
The American Surety has appointed 
the following agents: Benjamin, Korn- 
dorfer & Hastings, Bronx, N. Y.; Man- 
ning-Andrews & McDowell Co., Dallas, 
Texas, and Foster-Baker Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 


GOING TO LONDON 


C. A. Palmer, H. C. Brearley, Stanley F. 
Withe, L. A. Soper and Others 


Make Reservations 


It now looks as if twenty representa- 
tives of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference will attend the International 
Advertising Convention in London. 
Among those who have made their 
reservations are T. D. Faulkner, T. D. 
Faulkner & Company, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Clarence A. Palmer, Insurance Company 
of North America, Philadelphia; S. F. 
Withe, Aetna Affiliated Companies, 
Hartford; J. C. Hawes, Western & 
Southern Life, Cincinnati; H. C. Brear- 
ley, Glens Falls and Independence In 
demnity; Leon A. Soper, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, Hartford. 

Arthur H. Reddall, of the Equitable 
Life, is in charge of ‘the program com- 
mittee for the London meeting. 

The Insurance Advertising Conference 
has been admitted to the National Ad- 
vertising Commission. In anticipation of 
this action the Conference at the first 
meeting at Atlantic City elected as rep- 
resentatives from its body on this 
Commission the following ‘“commission- 
ers,” as they are called. Commissioner for 
three years, Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
North British & Mercantile; for two 
years, Clifford Elvins, Imperial Life, 
Toronto; for one year, Harry A. War- 
ner, Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. 


ISSUES TWO NEW POLICIES 

The National Casualty has placed two 
new policies on the market. One is the 
Commercial B, a commercial accident 
only policy. The other is the Premier, 
a new form for women not employed in 
regular occupations away from home. 





MOVES OFFICE 


The New England office of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity is now located at 
55 Kilby St., Boston. 
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Helping To Increase Production 


HE Maryland Casualty Safety Engineer, while 
ga plant safety survey, is quick to observe 
if remedied, will increase the 
or give a special financial return to the owner. 


fact among engineers that a stranger is able to notice 
which, 
entirely escape the attention of the man who is daily 


and detect conditions 


in the plant. 


The possibility of utilizing waste materials as by 
products is often discovered by the Safety Engineer 
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Casualty Ass’n 
Dinner Enjoyed 


F. HIGHLANDS BURNS SPOKE 


Acquisition Cost and Compensation In- 
surance Discussed; C. C. Pilgrim and 


T. Donaldson Other Speakers 


A large gathering was on hand at the 
dinner of the Casualty Underwriters 
\ssociation of New Jersey last week. 
The affair was held at the Down Town 
Club in Newark and proved most suc- 
cessful. 

The speakers of the evening were: 
Il’. Highlands Burns, president of the 
Maryland Casualty; Honorable Charles 
C. Pilgrim, former State Senator from 
New Jersey, and Thomas Donaldson, 
of the Eagle Fire, of Newark, N. J. 
J. Arthur Berry, president of the asso- 
ciation, was toastmaster. 


The first speaker was Mr. Burns, 
who said that the acquisition cost and 
the compensation situation were the 
most talked of subjects before the in- 
surance fraternity at the present. “The 
acquisition cost is working better than 
ever and is most advantageous in the 
localities where there are a large num- 
ber of brokers and its rules are being 
lived up to by both the companies and 
agents.” 

Mr. Burns praised the association and 
the work of A. R. Lawrence, chairman 
of the Compensation Rating & In- 
spection Bureau of New Jersey. In 
speaking of the compensation situation 
he advocated higher rates and_ stated 
that the companies were losing money 
on this line in every state. “Part of the 
trouble the companies are having can 
be attributed to the fact that the agents 
do not know the line and consequently 
the Mutuals who are acquainted with 
it are being more successful.” He then 
gave a short sketch on the growth of 
the casualty business. 

Mr. Pilgrim was the second speaker 
and in his address he pointed out the 
dangers of too much legislation in busi- 
ness and said that there would come a 
time when the people of the United 
States would have to choose between 
managing their own affairs in the old- 
fashioned way as in the days of George 
Washington or socialism. “We are liv- 
ing in an age of statutory compulsion 
and there is little genuine statesmanship 
left.” He expressed himself against any 
regulation of insurance by law and said 
he was against compulsory compensa- 
tion insurance for that reason. 

Thomas Donaldson, who was for- 
merly insurance commissioner in Penn- 
sylvania, was the last speaker. He gave 
a short talk on compulsory automobile 
liability insurance which he stated he 
was for with reservations as it would 
tend to lead away from state fund in- 
kurance. 
| 


|W. M. MURPHY MADE MANAGER 


| The National Surety has appointed 
William M. Murphy as branch manager 
at its Baltimore office. Mr. Murphy was 
Hssistant to the late Max Ways and 
Nas been acting as manager since his 
fleath. He was born in Baltimore and 
Hducated in the public schools of that 
ity and at City College, entering the 
Burety business with the American 
Bonding under Howard Abrahams, then 
tts head and now vice-president of the 
National Surety. He was at one time 
connected with the United Surety of 
Baltimore, the Equitable Surety of St. 
Louis and the Hartford Accident & In- 
lemnity. 


NEW BOOKS AT LIBRARY 
_The Danish and Swedish year book, 
he Insurance of Public Liability Risks, 
y S. V. Kirkpatrick, F. C. I. 1, and the 
second edition of Public Liability In- 
surance, by J. B. Welson, are among 


mew books at the Insurance Society 
ibrary. 








An Integral Part of Standard 
for Forty Years 


@ » 





Woven Into the Fabric of Our Business 
BY DEEDS—NOT PROMISES 


Standard 


Accident Insurance Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


All forms of Accident and Health, Casualty Insurance, and lidelity and 
Surety Bonds 

















CALIBER 


Agencies with extensive business require extensive service. 
Of what caliber should their company be? 


1 Large enough that its facilities shall be ade- 
quate for their requirements. 


2 Broad enough in experience to render a far 
reaching service. 


3 Small enough that its officers may be thor- 
oughly in accord with the agency’s program 
and heartily in sympathy with what they are 
working to accomplish. 


The Continental is large enough to serve big business in all 
Casualty and Surety matters—and small enough to accord 
each representative’s problems personal attention. 


Its official staff is composed largely of men who formerly were 
personal producers. Therefore, they know the agent’s prob- 
lems as only he himself can know them. And their long ex- 


perience in solving such problems makes Continental service 
unusually effective. 


Good openings are available in both New England territory 
and the Eastern field for desirable general agency connections. 


Continental Casualty Company 
75 Fulton Street 


New York 


George W. Yuengling, 


Arthur H. Wright, 
Eastern Manager, Surety Dept. 


Executive Special Agent 

















N. J. Compensation 
Rate Revision Slated 


WOULD TAKE EFFECT JULY 1 


Change Follows Promulgation of New 
Basic Manual; Experience From 
1917 to 1921 Being Used 





The governing committee of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau, of New Jersey, has adopted a pro- 
gram looking toward a revision of rates 
that will become effective’ on or about 
July 1. 

In announcing a revision of rates, A. 
R. Lawrence, chairman of the Bureau, 
stated: “Up to this time it has not 
been possible to reach any determina- 
tion with respect to the level of man- 
ual rates in force and the decision to 
undertake a complete revision is not 
concerned with the matter of level. 
That question will necessarily remain 
open until the Schedule ‘W’ reports for 
the past year have been filed and tabu- 
lated. 

“The immediate occasion for this re- 
vision is the promulgation of a new ba- 
sic manual—1924 edition, as the result 
of a study of the existing classification 
system and manual rules, extending over 
a period of two years, by the National 
Council on Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance. In the opinion of the gov- 
erning committee this work represents 
a distinct advance in compensation un- 
derwriting, including more complete 
and definite statement of the principles 
and rules of underwriting, and a stand- 
ardization of classification phraseology, 
which should be of great benefit to the 
business. In addition, it has been found 
possible to eliminate or consolidate a 
number of classifications of relative un- 
importance with the result that the new 
manual exhibits about 750 active code 
numbers in contrast to slightly more 
than 900 now in use. 

“In truing up the relativity of classi- 
fication rates, the committee will be 
guided very largely by accumulated 
New Jersey experience under policy is- 
sues of 1917 to 1921, inclusive, together 
with the results of a national revision 
recently completed by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance. 
The five years included in the local ex- 
hibit contain $3,371,000,000 of payroll at 
1921 level of wages with a total indicated 
loss of $19;829,000 modified to the bene- 
fits of the present act. In this exhibit 
there are 1,019 fatal injuries, 50 total 
and permanent disabilities, 1,552 major 
permanents and 53,405 other compen- 
sable injuries. Approximately one-half 
of the classifications of the manual will 
be found to include more than 90 per 
cent. of the entire exposure, affording 
for those industries a very satisfactory 
indication of the rate of loss without 
recourse to experience from outside the 
state. 

“As is customary this revision will be 
carried out in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Council. As soon as substantial 
progress has been made, further circu- 
lar will be issued giving notice of the 
effective date and other particulars.” 


F. & D. WINS SUIT 
\ jury verdict in favor of the Fidelity 
& Deposit in a suit of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific R.R. has 
heen affirmed by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The railroad sought $56,850 dam- 
ages because the Sheehan Construction 
Corporation failed to complete a job 
within the time specified by the contract 
bond that the F. & D. was on. 
Making Prospects Think 


The Phoenix Indemnity is 


sending 


out to their agents a small sized card- 
board burglary alarm card that is to 
be hung on the doors of business men 
in the agent’s locality to‘ make them 


think of the need for burglary insur- 
ance, 
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Labor Suspicious of 
Unemployment Bill 


METROPOLITAN PLAN OPPOSED 





Believed Not Likely to Pass This Year; 
Metropolitan Officers Appear 
Before Committee 





There was a joint hearing at Albany 
on Tuesday before the insurance com 
mittees of the Senate and Assembly on 
the group unemployment insurance bill 
which is sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Life. The hearing was presided over by 
Chairman John J. Dunnigan of the Sen- 
ate Insurance Committee. Labor rep- 
resentatives appeared in opposition to 
the bill, not because they do not believe 
in it fundamentally, but because they 
are, in general, suspicious of legislation 
of this kind 

John M. O'Hanlon, representing the 
State Federation of Labor, had sent a 
copy of the bill to Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation oi 
Labor, who stated in a letter that he 
was opposed to the bill on principle. 
“It would be simply another scheme 
added to that of the employers who 
conduct company unions to prevent or- 
ganization,” he said. “It is a clever 
device to reduce wages.” President 
Umstadker, of the Printers and Press- 
men Union said that labor would be 
against it until a more definite proposi 
tion was presented, especially the form 
that the insurance would take.” We 
believe this a good idea and in time a 
company like the Metropolitan would 
he invited to take it up,” he said. “We 
do not understand the bill the way it is.” 

The Metropolitan Life was represent 
ed by Leroy A. Lincoln, general attor- 
ney; W. ). Tully, general solicitor, and 
J. D. Craig, actuary. 

The general impression seemed to be 
that the bill will not get very far this 
vear, but that an educational campaign 
for it might effect its passage next year. 


MAKE DEAL WITH NATIONAL 

The United Automobile Owners’ As 
sociation has just closed an arrange- 
ment with the National Casualty Com- 
pany by which they are including in 
their auto service an accident policy, 
the principal sum $2,500; weekly benefit, 
$10; policy covering automobile, travel 
and pedestrian accidents. The negotia- 
tions were conducted by Manager James 
R. Garrett, of the National Casualty, 
and the John F. Curry Agency, which 
is the broker for the United Automobile 
Owners’ Association. 








MRS. BLOOMFIELD GETS $45,000 
The Court of Claims has ne 
$45.000 to Mrs. Thomas Bloomfield, of 
California, widow of the New York 
insurance broker who was a Lusitania 
victim. Mr. Bloomfield cancelled his 
passage on an American line the day 
before the Lusitania sailed, transferring 
to that boat. 











Service Contracts 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 





THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
81 John St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 
Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis, inn, 

















SUPREME COURT RULING 





Holds State Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws Inapplicable to Stevedores on 
Ships in Navigable Waters 

The Supreme Court has affirmed judg- 
ments in State of Washington vs. Daw- 
son and Industrial Accident Commission 
of California vs. Rolph. In the first 
case the question was whether one en- 
gaged in the business of stevedoring, 
whose employees work on board ships 
in the navigable waters of Puget Sound, 
can be compelled to contribute to the 
accident fund provided by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Washington. 
In the second case the question was 
whether the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission of California had jurisdiction to 
award compensation for the death of a 
workman killed while actually engaged 
at maritime work, under a maritime con- 
tract, upon a vessel moored at a dock 
in San Francisco Bay and discharging 
its cargo. The Supreme Courts of both 
states held the state laws went beyond 
intrastate powers, and the United States 
Supreme Court affirmed this position. 

In its opinion in the present cases, the 
United States Supreme Court stated that 
without doubt Congress has power to 
legislate with respect to the maritime 
law by statutes of general application, 
but cannot delegate to the states the 
power to enact a general employers’ lia- 
bility law within the admiralty juris- 
diction. The grant of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction of the federal 
government, the Court continued, looks 
to uniformity, but otherwise wide dis- 
cretion is left to Congress. Under the 
law of 1922 there was no attempt to 
prescribe general rules. On the con- 
trary, the manifest purpose was to per- 
mit any state to alter maritime law and 
thereby introduce conflicting require- 
ments. The Court held that the subject 
is national and that local interests must 
yield to the common welfare. 





TO REDUCE TAXICAB RATES 


Material reductions in rates on taxi- 
cabs in the first class cities of New 
York State and on jitney and auto 
busses throughout the country and a 
reduction in public liability rates on 
garages are to be put into effect by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. The effective date for 
the reductions will be announced later. 
The Bureau has also decided to change 
the method of computing insurance on 
cabs to the mileage basis. 





BONAGENT JOINS COMMERCIAL 


The Commercial Casualty has ap- 
appointed Alfred A. Bonagent as auto- 
mobile underwriter in the New York 
Branch Office. Mr. Bonagent was for- 
merly with the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity. 


American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 


Check Forgery and 
Alteration Insurance 
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CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 





National Surety Gathering in Los 
Angeles, March 25-30; New York 
Delegation 


The home office party of the National 
Surety leaves New York on March 19, 
to attend the “On to California Conven- 
tion” of the company that is to be held 
in Los Angeles on March 25 to 30. The 
party will stop off at the Grand Canyon. 

Among the party will be E. A. St. 
John, president of the National; E. M. 
Linville, president of the New York In- 
demnity; John L. Mee, vice-president 
and superintendent of agents of the Na- 
tional; FE. M. Treat, vice-president in 
charge of credit re ae Ms 
Garner, general solicitor; D. Brown, 
vice-president of the New Vork Indem- 
nity; A. M. Clark, vice-president and 
chairman of the board of underwriters; 
R. A. Algere, vice-president in charge 
of the burglary department and F. A. 
Stucky, manager of the Newark Branch 
office. 

Among the New York producers at- 
tending will be D. A. Rothstein, W. B. 
Barrett, A. A. Watkins and S. A. Bo- 
gert. It is expected that there will be 
over one hundred attending the conven- 
tion which will be held in the Los An- 
geles Biltmore. 


The Zurich General Accident & Lia- 
bility, through Bloch Brothers, their 
general agents at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
has completed arrangements for the ap- 
pointment at Nanticoke, Pa., of Andrew 
Lupco, as agent at that point. Mr. Lup- 
co has been associated with his father, 


Vincent Lupco, for the past few years. 
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Cash Capital $1,500,000.00 





FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 





Accident, Health, Burglary, Automobile, 
Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Great Eastern Dept. 


100 Maiden Lane 
New York 


Executive Offices 


830-836 Union St., 
New Orleans 




















WANTED TO PURCHASE 


The advertiser will purchase or 
place burglary, surety and fidelity 
lines of insurance from retiring 
brokers, agents or others. 


Address B. F. 8S. 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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BOSTON 


See BUSIN 


Paid-in Capital $1,500,000 


ESS=-BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glaes INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Utsceatiaotii Bonding and Insurance Company 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
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GOOD WILL 


That indefinable something GOOD WILL—the most 
valuable possession of any Insurance institution, and still 
never carried a tangible Asset. 


Someone has defined GOOD WILL as “the child of 
Service, born of Confidence.’’ 


In his incomparable way, Shakespeare valued GOOD 
WILL when he said: 


“Who steals my purse steals trash, 
‘tis something, nothing; 


"Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been 
slave to thousands: 


But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


The GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION ap- 
praises the GOOD WILL of its clients more highly than 
any other thing, and by daily application of the principles 
of Equity, Fairness and Cooperation, coupled with whole- 
hearted intensive Service to its Treatyholders, attempts 
continually to enhance the value of that GOOD WILL. 





GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


80 Maiden Lane New York 


J.G. WHITE CARL M. HANSEN 


President Vice President-General Manager 
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Protect Against Explosion Damage 


The explosion which occurred March Ist at Nixon, N. J., 
not only destroyed the plant where it originated but caused 
considerable damage to neighboring property. Such con- 
cussion damage is not provided for in a fire insurance policy. 
Explosion insurance is the cover which protects against this 
kind of destruction. 





The owners of property located in the vicinity of manu- 
facturing plants where explosion hazards exist should 
supplement their fire insurance with the additional protec- 
tion of explosion insurance. 










A policy in The Home Insurance Company, New York, 
provides the protection of America’s Largest and Strongest 
Fire Insurance Company. 
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